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Styled to be looked at...and looked out of ! 


LL OVER America the word for style is Studebaker. 


You don’t have to look twice at this dreamlined 


5-passenger coupe to understand why. 
around 


Those big, gleaming windows that run clear 


the rear of the car! Did you ever see anything more 
distinctive? 
With all that extra glass, you have real open-car vision 
in this revolutionary closed car every cradled mile you ride. 
Pa 
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First in style... first in viston...first hy far with a postwar car 


This low-swung, eager-looking style star is just one of the 
dramatically different 1948 Studebakers. You'll want to 
see all the others—they’re all thrills! 

New 1948 versions of the new look that 


originated! New Champion and Commander sedans and 


Studebaker 


convertibles as well as coupes! 
There’s a fabulously fine new extra-long-v eelbase 


Studebaker Land Cruiser, too—top value in a luxury car. 
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The aims of a company and its workers 


are exactly the same 





The workman wants _ The company wants 


. — 








A steady job Steady (in fact growing) employment because 
that indicates growing demand on which a 
company depends for success. 
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High wages High wages (so long as they are earned) because 
that is proof the management is competitive with 
or better than other management in the area. 
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Opportunity for a better job Opportunity for its workmen to progress, for 
) that is proof the company is growing. Top 
management’s greatest problem is to find men 
capable of greater and greater responsibilities. 


Comfortable, safe working conditions Comfortable, safe working conditions because 
any intelligent management knows that without 
them they won't get good workmen. And 
management wants such conditions, too, because 
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e 
most management consists of decent men who 
want decent things for decent people. 
SS 
™S | Lower prices for what he buys Lower prices, because only as a company can 
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provide better and better products at lower and 
lower prices can it hope to compete, stay in 
business, and grow. 


OO many people have been telling 
you that your interests and your 


the 


company’s are opposed. Next time you 
hear that, ask yourself what the man who 
says it has to gain by causing conflict. 


It to 


aker 
and You'll be surprised. 

’ WARNER Actually you and your company are in 
ale Ae : : & the same boat, anxious for the same things. 
car. SWASEY 
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G.O.P.’s WIDE-OPEN RACE.......... P. 4 
Rise and fall of candidates, at this stage 
of the game, is not final. Showdown won't 
come until the convention. Now is the 
time for the gathering of strength. This 
article shows how struggle in the pri- 
maries may influence trends in the con- 
vention hall. 


THE MacARTHUR RECORD............ P. 13 


This modern Caesar, who said he was 
willing to be President of the U.S 
hasn’t been in his home country for 11 
years. And his record in Japan has almost 
reached the point of legend. Here is a 
report on his work—success and failure. 


COMMUNIST DRIVE IN ITALY........ P.295 


Twenty days of trouble are certain to 
follow the Italian election. Communists 
will keep the country in ferment until 
Parliament meets May 8. But they are 
unlikely to gain control in Rome. This 
analysis shows what’s ahead for Italy. 


PLAN TO HELP SCHOOLS ............P. 18 


Local schools are to get cash aid from 
the Government, according to plans now 
in Congress. The U.S. wants to raise 
the minimum educational facilities avail- 
able to all school children. 


LEWIS PATTERN FOR COAAL.......... P. 19 
A flick of the Lewis eyebrow can bring 
the miners out on strike next day. That’s 
what evidence indicates. How does he do 
it? His power evidently rests on pay 
gains for miners—money in the pocket. 


Meat 1.5. AID: OUVN5..............:. r. 2 
Business in the Western Hemisphere will 
get a push from Marshall Plan dollars. 
Industry will get one third and agricul- 
ture two thirds of the dollars to be spent 
in that area. Here is the breakdown. 


‘COMEBACK’ FOR EUROPE.......... P..22 
Recovery won’t come overnight. All Eu- 
ropean countries still face a struggle. 


News within the News 








U.S. News & World Report correspond- 
ents show how major nations plan to use 
aid from the United States. 


SOVIET WAR POWER........:0:0005<. P. 24 
If Russia controlled all Europe, would 
her war industry be stronger than that 
of the United States? Probably not. Rus- 
sia would have some advantages, but 
basic weaknesses would leave her badly 
outclassed in some respects. 


MID-SOUTH’S INDUSTRY.............. P. 26 
Lower Mississippi Valley wants more 
industry. The area believes it offers the 
advantage of good supplies of materials, 
labor and transportation. 


U=S“FORGES’ BDECUINE....:......5.<.3 P. 34 
The nation is nine-tenths demobilized, 
by wartime standards. That’s what fig- 
ures show with regard to U.S. armed 
strength. The postwar paring of military 
strength is ended, and the services now 
want to expand. Here in graphic form is 
the basis for the expansion requests of 
the Army, Navy and Air Force. 
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Candid Cal, the camera fan, found picture-taking best 

/. at Hotel Pennsylvania, where you really are a guest. 
“Your hospitality is great, it puts me at my ease—and 
I’M a genius,” he proclaimed. “Just watch the birdie, 
please. 


2 “The perfect pic of happiness,”’ the candid genius said, 

e “would be a smiling gentleman on Pennsylvania’s bed. 
But when I pose the model, eight hundred springs and 
more put him to sleep—and when I shoot, his smile 
has turned to snore. 





























“For perfect composition and distinctive eating plea- 

3, sure, the Hotel Pennsylvania meals are definitely 
treasure. When I sit down to one of them, my art sure 
takes a beating. Here, waiter, you take pictures. I’m 
much too busy eating. 


(in 


Is 

















“For scenes in Pennsylvania’s bath I never have to 

4, grope. I snap the stacks of snowy towels, or cakes and 
cakes of soap, or all the steaming water that’s a pho- 
togenic drama. But no,” exclaimed the camera fan, 
“T'll shoot a panorama. 

















“Now picture your enjoyment when the music starts to 

¢play; when famous entertainers make the Pennsyl- 
vania gay. Or focus on the friendliness you find in this 
hotel. And candidly,” said Candid Cal, “‘you’ll find 
each picture swell.” 








HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 


James H.MeCabe 
. general: manager, 
THE STATLER HOTEL iy NEW YORK 


Opposite Annsybrania Station 


























DIRECT UNDERGROUND PASSAGE 
FROM PENNSYLVANIA STATION 


P. S. Here’s a tip for your trip. Try to plan your visit to 
Hotel Pennsylvania for Friday, Saturday, or Sunday 
—that’s when you'll have the best chance of getting 
the kind of accommodations you want! 
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An entire season of baseball action—from Opening Day to World Series—is yours with RCA Victor television. 


Youre right in the game — with Television 


@ Comes the shout “Play Ball!” 


and there you are... right on top 
of every play. 

Through television developments 
in RCA Laboratories, all the action 
is yours — the crack of bat against 
ball — fast infield plays — even side- 
lights in bull pen, dugout, grand- 
stand and bleachers. 


At the ball park, RCA Image Orthicon 


television cameras — rivalling the 





human eye in sensitivity—get all the 
action in day or night games. Shifts 
from over-all views of the field, to 
“close-ups,” of individual players are 
swift and revealing... 

And at the receiving end — your 
RCA Victor “Eye Witness” home 
television set gives you brighter, 
clearer pictures. You can see the ball 
that the batter misses, or you can 
watch his home run smash sail over 
the distant fence. 


Today, because of the’ original and 
continuing work of RCA scientists, 
millions can enjoy sports, entertain- 
ment, educational and news events, 
on television. Research at RCA Labor. 
atories—always a “step ahead” —enters 
every instrument marked RCA or 
RCA Victor. 

When in Radio City, New York, be sure 
to see the radio, television and electronic 
wonders at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 
49th St. Free admission. Radio Corporation 
of America, RCA Building, Radio City, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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As things are working out, you can be fairly confident of these things: 

Business is to be good for another year or 18 months, at the least. 

Jobs are to be plentiful, unemployment low. 

Prices will be firm, or in a rising trend. Food prices probably will not 
‘change much. Many other prices, however, will tend to rise moderately. 

Living costs will rise a little more, not decline at this stage. 

Wage trends, salary trends, will tend a bit upward. Spending power will 
be helped, too, by tax cuts that show in pay envelopes after May l. 

The boom, in other words, is to continue. It is to continue because of the 
new shot of inflation that goes along with tax reduction, rearmament, an aid 
program for the outside world that is larger than indicated earlier. 








~ 


Just to give you an idea of what is happening or about to happen: 

Tax reduction will add about $5,100,000,000 to spendable income in year 
starting July 1. Individuals will spend about $4,300,000,000 of those dollars. 

Aid to the world, in all forms, will reach about $7,354,000,000. 

Rearmament will add $3,375,000,000 to planned arms spending. That is the 
minimum addition of dollars spent or orders actually to be placed. 

- Wage raises will add further to income. States are to pay bonuses to 

veterans totaling about $1,000,000,000. Billions bob up on every side. 

Individuals are going to have billions more to spend, maybe as much as 
evision. $12,000,000,000 more than in late 1947. Government is to spend more. There 
will be at least as much spending by foreigners. The net of it is that there 
will be continuing boom, with no more than minor interruptions. 











Shortages, in fact, promise to grow, not to fade in months ahead. 
Steel shortage is basic and deepening. Steel demand is to grow as one 
industry after another revises its needs upward. Steel supply won't rise much. 





al and Steel, as a result, may soon have to be divided up by Government. 
potiets, Auto output, in that case, may be limited. Cars will remain scarce. 
cone Refrigerators, deep freezers, vacuum cleaners, other household equipment 





ore will be pinched by any Government rationing of steel. 











— Building materials of steel may be limited in some types. 

CA or Toys, bicycles, steel products of the nonessential type certainly will be 
affected if steel rationing comes back, as it may within 6 to 9 months. 

be sure Steel, other rationing, will be resisted by Congress. Public pressure will 

otal be against it at first. Yet the scramble for steel and some other metals can 

6 West lead to a situation in which people would welcome some controls. 

oration U.S. is to discover that not everybody with money can have everything he 

o City, wants, when he wants it, at a time when there is a demand for more armament, 


for ever-increasing amounts of aid abroad, for more investment at home. 


War still seems unlikely to come soon to upset civilians still further. 
Warlike maneuvering, near-war moves by Russia will probably go on in the 

future as in the recent past. Premier Stalin wants to keep things stirred up. 
War itself, however, probably will be avoided. 
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Russia has had her chances to start war if she wanted them. She is not 
taking them. The reason is that Russia, in war, would be hurt far worse than 
would U.S. Russia's weakness is explained for you in part on page 24. 


Communists almost surely will fail to win power in Italy. 
Communism appears to be weaker, not stronger, in France. 
Communist tide probably has reached its high for the time being through Al 
Western Europe and will begin to recede, at léast temporarily. 
Communism will entrench itself from the Elbe in Germany eastward. The 
chances are that sooner or later U.S. will be forced to pull out of Berlin. 
Two worlds are in definite process of formation, with the boundary line 
down the middle of Europe. In Russia's world are millions of repressed people, 
potential fifth columnists of the future if the West ever advances. In the ‘ 
Western world are millions of organized Communists, the fifth columnists busy 
working in Russia's interest. It's quite mixed up. Yet, if Western Europe can 
be put back on its feet, then the world of the West will be far stronger than 
Russia's world in any showdown that might develop over the years. 





In the developing political situation within U.S...... 

Mr. Truman's re-election prospect remains clouded. A Truman ticket defi- 
nitely is to be in the race for the Democrats. 

Douglas MacArthur is out of the running for the Republican nomination. 
Tom Dewey still is in the running, but is not now a favorite. Robert Taft is 
a more probable nominee than Mr. Dewey, as matters are shaping up. 

A Taft-Dewey stalemate, however, remains probable. 

Arthur Vandenberg is the No. 1 prospect in event of compromise. There is 
more chance of agreement on Mr. Vandenberg, at this stage, than on another. 

Harold Stassen is in the running, but not now a probability. His chance 
depends upon ability to gain a pepular momentum that can't be stopped. Joseph 
Martin, Jr., has a chance as well. Yet if the party turns down Senator Taft, it 
probably would have the same objection to Mr. Martin as a popular vote getter. 

A Taft-Stassen ticket is a definite possibility. A Vandenberg-Martin or 
a Vandenberg and Earl Warren ticket is more nearly a probability. 

Actually, the Republicans are to put on a horse race, with any one of four 
topflight prospects having a definite chance: Messrs. Vandenberg, Taft, Dewey, 
Stassen, in about that order. It is anybody's guess who will win. 

















What voters are seeming to indicate is this: 

Isolationism of a prewar variety is dead, not to be revived. Stalin has 
seen to that by making people excited about the outside world. 

Military figures, as such, do not dazzle the voters. 

Leadership apparently is wanted by the public. The interest in Mr. Stassen 














and apparent yearning for General Eisenhower indicates a desire for a leader. 5 
People appear to be in a mood for change. Boom times, as such seem not ae 

to provide a guarantee that the party in power can Stay in power. By k 
more 

A tax increase probably will be avoided in 1949. Taxes, reduced in 1948 Cush 
individual incomes, will stay reduced. Shifting of budget accounts, ordered by bruis 
Congress, will tend to lower the chance of a 1948 tax increase for corporations An 


by promising what probably will be a balanced budget in 1949 fiscal year. 








To help the busy reader follow important trends, we have extended 
the Newsgram through the magazine by means of brief paragraphs in larger 
type at the head of each article. MThus we are able to give in Newsgram 
form additional coverage of essential news. -- The Editors 
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"first new kind of tire in 15 years!” 
car makers say 


AUTO MEN QUICKLY PUT GOODYEAR’S GREAT NEW SUPER-CUSHIONS ON THEIR NEW CARS! HERE’S WHY: 


Conventional Tire}, Super-Cushion 


_———_a 


favs 2 VAT ON 


of air {/-But only 24 Ibs. 
\ posse / \\of air pressure 


i 





£. Cars ride softer—handle easier and more safely! ; Super~ Codlilen licks lateral shock —slashes car 

Super-Cushions are bigger, softer than conventional maintenance costs! The Super-Cushion is first to lick 
tires. Run on only 24 lbs. of air pressure. You get an un- lateral (crosswise) shock. Pillow-like Super-Cushions 
believably smoother, softer ride. Your car handles with soak up these crosswise jolts, soak up vibration. That 
an ease and stability you’ve never known—j/ugs the means less stress and strain on you and your car! Fewer 
road, flows around turns. rattles, fewer repair bills! 


vil 


AS 


3, Super-Cushions give greater mileage—have extra 

resistance to blowouts! Super-Cushions run cooler. 
By keeping heat down, they boost wear up—averaging 
more mileage than the finest standard tires! Softer Super- 
Cushions “roll with the punch,” are harder to cut or 
bruise, have extra resistance to blowouts. 
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See your Goodyear dealer now— 
And bigger Super-Cushions ‘‘dress up”’ any car! and switch to Super-Cushions 


The new 





Super-Cushion T.M., The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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Resister of Russians. The 
American who really is giving 
the Russians some face-to-face 
opposition is Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay, U.S. Military Governor 
in Germany. Calmly, quietly, 
he stared them down on their 
effort to hamper railroad and 
truck deliveries to U.S. forces 
in Berlin. There were no hero- 
ics, no posing, and, where the 
General was concerned, no ex- 
citement. The Russians were 
forced to take a new attitude, 
temporarily at least. 

In the same unruflled way, 
General Clay always has been 
ready to counter Russian moves 
in the war of nerves. He has accused 
the Soviets of hindering the distribu- 
tion of American literature. He has an- 
nounced that refugees from Commu- 
nist-dominated Czechoslovakia may have 
a haven in Western Germany. He has 
urged his men to speak their opinion 
of Communism freely, as an offset to 
Soviet Army propaganda. And he has said 
that the American Military Government 
will stay in Germany as long as any other 
military government is there. 

But the Russians do not give up easily. 
More maneuvers to jostle General Clay 
and his American forces out of Berlin are 
expected. 


Economizer. When John Taber, the 


-House’s chief economizer, asks the Ad- 


ministration to propose a bigger appro- 
priation, his colleagues take notice. 
Just now, Mr. Taber thinks national 
defense and a big Air Force more im- 
portant than economy. So, as chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee, he is 
leading a move to have Mr. Truman pro- 
pose an additional $2,388,000,000 out- 
lay to build AF from 55 to 70 groups. 
Mr. Taber has lots of support, but even 
his supporters can’t resist twitting him 


for an “about face” on appropriation 
shaving. 
Disappointment. Tom Connally, of 


Texas, was a disappointed Senator when 
Paul G. Hoffman was appointed to direct 
the Economic Co-operation Administra- 
tion. He wanted the job for Texan Wil- 
liam L. Clayton, former Under Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs. 

Mr. Connally was urging the Clay- 
ton appointment on Senator Arthur H. 
Vandenberg, chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, one day. Mr. Van- 
denberg asked to be excused, called 
President Truman and told him it would 
be hard to confirm Mr. Clayton because 
of his low-tariff views and close connec- 
tions with the State Department. Then 
he put in a “plug” for Mr. Hoffman. 


The March 





GENERAL CLAY 


of the News___ 


S. Pat. Off. 


Senator Vandenbersg retume 
to Senator Connally smiling 
and told the Texan he was jy 


days later it came. 


Room for the night. Wa, 
ington hotel men made a pj, 
take a year ago, and as a req} 
hotel rooms are as scarce in the 
capital as they were in wy. 


this spring, several conventio, 
were encouraged to come t 
the city. The cherry blossom; 
were widely advertised. The, 
an early Easter started a toy. 


ist influx that good weather ha § 


continued. Congress is still in town. Com. 
mittee hearings draw scores of witnesses 
to the city. 

The jam should ease by mid-May, w. 
less European relief brings in a horde of 
businessmen. There already are a fey 
signs that this may happen. 


Goldsborough vs. Lewis. Associate) 
Justice T. Alan Goldsborough leads ; 


quiet life between coal strikes. He han. 
dles the usual run of cases reaching the 
U.S. District Court for the District of 
Columbia. But, when John L. Lewis 
starts defying anti-strike injunction, 
Judge Goldsborough’s gift for languag 
and his tendency to cut through legi: 
isms hit the headlines. 

The tongue lashing and the fines he 
dealt out to Mr. Lewis in 1946 are hardly 
forgotten by Mr. Lewis, who can fling 
some bitter invectives, himself. 

“This is not the act of a low law. 
breaker, but it is an evil, demoniac, mon- 
strous thing that means .. . 
democratic government,” Judge Golds- 
borough told an almost apoplectic M: 
Lewis, regarding the 1946 mine walkout 

Judge Goldsborough is a jurist who has 
his own opinions of justice, and, if they 
sometimes bring reversals from higher 
courts, that does not worry him at all 
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1. The desk at which Mr. Hastings opened his monthly 
bills and wrote an indignant letter to the electric com- 
pany, protesting against their advertising that the aver- 
age family gets twice as much electricity for its money 
as it did twenty years ago. 


2. The electric clock at which Mr. Hastings looked to 
see if he had time to mail his letter before dinner. 


3. The family radio, with Junior parked close beside 
it, listening to ‘“‘Jerry and the Jeeps.” 


4. The porch light which Mr. H. switched on to guide 
the dinner guests. 


5. The percolator, ready and waiting to do dinner duty. 


SCENE: First floor of the Hastings home 
TIME: The evening of March 26, 1948 


KITCHEN 


~=~aaoe FFF = 


~ 
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6. The electric range, filling the kitchen with appetiz- 
ing aromas. 


7. The refrigerator, from which Mrs. H. was taking 
trays of tinkling ice cubes. 


8. The iron, with which Nancy was pressing a dress 
for her date. 


9. The back porch, on which Mr. H. paused to think 
things over—realizing that his family did use a lot more 
electricity nowadays, and maybe the company was right. 


10. The trash can into which he tossed his crumpled 
letter. 


Listen to the Electric Hour—the Hour OF CHARM. Sundays, 5:30 P. M., EST, CBS 


America’s business-managed, tax-paying 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES* 


* Names on request from this magazine 


THIS SUPER WAREHOUSE HAS 
) SIDES... 


rT ded 





While some Trailers are being loaded or 
the truck-tractors and drivers are out with others, 
picking up standard merchandise from local ware- 
houses. Big Bear officials say the Trailers pay for 
themselves with savings in pick-up costs alone. 


Accressive 
merchandising, on 
the supermarket 
scale, demands a 
smooth, uninter- 
, rupted flow of 
goods both in and out of the warehouse. 


Big Bear Markets, Detroit, solve today’s 
problem and plan for tomorrow’s expansion 
with modernized warehouse facilities which 
take full advantage of Truck-Trailer flexibility 
and economy. 


Protected shipping and receiving docks, 
at Trailer-bed level, are separately located to 
avoid traffic congestion. 


Orders from retail markets are received on 
strict schedules. An order placed in the morn- 


“ENGINEERED 
TRANSPORTATION” 








Two to three deliveries of staple 
goods go from the warehouse to 
big-city markets each week. Half 
of the Trailers make daily deliv. 
eries of fruits and vegetables 
directly from terminal. Thus, 
produce arrives faster, fresher 
and without double handling, 


24-ft. Fruehauf pulled by Dodge tractor. 


ing is pulled the same day, loaded in a Frue- 
hauf (1500 cases to the load) and is delivered 
at 7:30 the following morning. 


With lift-truck handling ... pallet loading 
... and “shuttle” operation of the Trailers, 
there’s no lost motion — no double handling. 
Tight scheduling enables Big Bear to operate 
the warehouse on a 5-day-a-week basis. 


Here’s evidence that it pays to design motor 
transport into your building right from the 
start. You'll find the experience of your 
traffic manager, your architect and a repre- 
sentative of your highway haulers invalu- 
able in planning your new plant or ware- 
house. Be sure they all have a place on your 
planning committee. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. © DETROIT 32 


74 Factory Service Branches 


Frsishang- Trailers 
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REPUBLICANS’ WIDE-OPEN RACE: 
NARROWING MARGIN OF LEADERS 


Prospect of Dewey-Stassen-Taft Deadlock 


: It still is a wide-open scramble 


for the G.O.P. nomination. 














Primaries are helping Mr. 
Stassen and Senator Taft. Gover- 
nor Dewey is slipping. General 
MacArthur is all but knocked out 
by the Wisconsin vote. 

No early-ballot nomination is 


} insight for the Republicans. 


Senator Vandenberg still is in 
the best spot to win the title if the 
Philadelphia Convention goes 
into a deadlock. 


The race for the Republican presi- 
dential nomination still is wide open. 
The primaries are settling nothing. 
The battle for the title still must be 
fought out at the Philadelphia Con- 
vention late in June. 

Even the spectacular showing that 
Harold E. Stassen, the former Governo: 
of Minnesota, is making in the primaries 
does not change that situation. For it is 
) possible for a man to sweep the primaries 

and still fail to win his party’s nomi- 
nation. That has happened jin the past. 

The position of the candidates at the 
moment looks like this: 

Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, of 
Michigan still seems to be the most likely 
compromise candidate. He has 41 dele- 
gates from his home State if he wants 
them. All his disclaimers have failed to 
put him out of the race. In the event of a 
deadlock, which is not improbable, the 
Senator’s name will be handy. 

Mr. Stassen’s star is rising. His show- 
ing in the primaries has been spectacular 
From the standpoint of pledged dele- 
gates, he now stands in second place. His 
Position, strategically, is stronger than 
the delegate pledges would indicate. He 
now has 46 delegates: 19 from Wisconsin, 
25 from Minnesota, and 2 from New 
Hampshire. But he has numerous prom- 
ses yet to be cashed in on. And he already 

demonstrated a vote- setting power in 


the Middle West. 
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Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York is losing ground, in spite of the fact 
that he has a clear hold upon more dele- 
gates than any other candidate. He has 
106 delegates: 90 from New York, 10 
from Oklahoma and 6 from New Hamp- 
shire. The 90 from New York are un- 
pledged, officially, but they were chosen 
by the State organization which the Gov- 
ernor controls. The failure of Mr. Dewey 
to capture a single delegate in Wiscon- 
sin, however, gave a black eye to his 
candidacy. 

Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio still 
is definitely in the race, fighting hard to 
make a good showing in the popularity 
polls—which is the principal function of 
the presidential primaries. Both the Sen- 
ator and his wife took the stump in 
arduous campaigning in Nebraska. Aften 
the Nebraska primaries, the real show- 
down between the Senator and Mr. Stas- 
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CANDIDATE STASSEN 


... his star is rising 


sen comes in “Mr. Taft’s home State of 
Ohio on May 4. 

Douglas MacArthur is all but out of 
the race now. The lack of enthusiasm that 
the Wisconsin voters showed for the Gen- 
eral of the Army was a setback to his can- 
didacy. He emerged with just 8 delegates, 
which is his total score to date. Some of 
his advocates thought he might withdraw 
in the face of the Wisconsin primary re- 
sults. But, in Tokyo, the General only 
issued an enigmatic statement that the 
primaries gave the voters a chance to 
vote, which was a good thing. 

Dark-horse candidates are plentiful 
and none of them is to be counted out 
yet. Quite a few of them will have dele- 
gates. Governor Earl Warren, of Calli- 
fornia, House Speaker Joseph W. Martin, 
Jr., of Massachusetts, and numerous 
others stand on the fringes of the con- 
test. Any one of them might be drawn 
into the ring as the decision 
approaches in Philadelphia. 

The convention is the 
place for the showdown. 
There 1,094 delegates from 
all the States and territories 
will assemble to pick the can- 
didate. So far, only about a 
third of those delegates have 
been chosen. And almost half 
of those that have been cho- 
sen have been uninstructed. 

Many of these — unin- 
structed delegates will vote 
on the first ballot or so for 
men from their home States, 
favorite sons. If the present 
rate of choosing uninstructed 
delegates continues, the fa- 
vorite sons will hold almost 
enough delegates to pick the 
nominee. No one of the out- 
standing candidates will have 
anything like a majority of 
the delegates. And a majority 
is needed to win. 

This means that the Con- 
vention will be wide open— 
the kind of contest in which 
almost anyone can win. Few 
informed Republicans think 
it can be settled in less than 
six ballots. On the first bal- 
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lot, the name of every candidate with 
any support will appear. During the next 
two or three ballots, the leaders will 
wrestle for dominance, If they deadlock, 
as may easily happen, the party chiefs 
will go into a huddle to try to figure out 
a compromise candidate. 

That is why Mr. Stassen, Senator Taft 
and Governor Dewey are fighting now 
so vigorously for delegates in the pri- 
maries, why they are pulling every string 
to get delegates friendly to their candi- 
dacy placed in all the State delegations. 
They must start the snowball moving on 
the second ballot and roll on to victory 
on the fourth or fifth if they are to win. 

In the struggle now going on among 
these principal contenders, a primary 
victory gives the winner no assurance 
that he will capture the nomination. But 
a sharp defeat is a blow to his chances. 
His risks are greater than his potential 
winnings un'ess, as in the case of Mr. 
Stassen, he is fighting to show the old- 
line organization that he is a vote getter 
and has the support of the people. 

The licking that the late Wendell Will- 
kie took in Wisconsin in 1944 caused him 
to quit the race. But Thomas E. Dewey 
won in the Wisconsin primary in 1940 
and failed to get the nomination. Mr. 
Stassen’s victory there in 1948 does not 
assure him of the nomination. But the 
poor showings damaged General Mac- 
Arthur and Governor Dewey. 

Isolationism, which has been divid- 
ing the G.O.P., was dealt a real blow in 
Wisconsin. Some of the top backers of 
General MacArthur were former officials 
of the old America First organization. 
Lansing Hoyt, Wisconsin chairman of the 
MacArthur for President Club, had been 
Wisconsin chairman of America First. 
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CANDIDATE DEWEY ON TOUR 
...a black eye appeared in Wisconsin 


Brig. Gen. Robert E. Wood of Chicago, | 


a heavy contributor to the MacArthur 
cause, used to head the nation-wide 
America First organization. Philip La Fol- 
lette, whom many regarded as a prewar 
isolationist, was a candidate for dele- 
gate and a spokesman for the General. 

They did not raise the contention in 
the campaign that General MacArthur, 
himself, is an isolationist. The argument 
was that the General is the one man in 
public life today who has shown any 
ability to hold back Communism. 

In opposition to the old-line isolation- 
ism reflected by some of the General's 
supporters was the former Minnesota 
Governor, who has been the most con- 


—Wide World 
PHILIP LA FOLLETTE 
... the General's coattails figured 


sistently world minded of any of the 
prominent Republican aspirants for the 
Presidency. He has gone so far as to 
advocate a world government. 

In the background of the Wisconsin 
struggle lay the fear of the leaders of the 
State Republican organization that Mr. 
La Follette, three-time Governor while 
the now-defunct Progressives were in 
power, might rise again on the coattails 
of the General. Control of the State or- 
ganization in the next four years, as well 
as the election of Convention delegates, 
was involved in the voting. The Conven- 
tion delegates pick the national commit 
teeman. This intensified the struggle. 

The State organization supported Mr. 
Stassen. A_ personalized, direct-mail 
campaign was conducted. And Mr. 
Stassen’s open-forum type of campaigr- 
ing appealed directly, on a give-and-take, 
question-and-answer basis, to the voter. 
He did not just make a speech. He threw 
the meeting open to questions, discussed 
issues on a level with the voters. And he 
traveled by bus, over the State. 

In Nebraska, however, Mr. Stassen was 
up against a different kind of setup. 
There the State organization, led by Sen- 
ator Hugh Butler, was supporting Sena- 
tor Taft. The Nebraska primary was 4 
catchall in which the names of all the 
principal candidates were entered. How- 
ever, in Illinois, none of the top candi- 
dates was entered. Governor Dwight H. 
Green has first claim to the delegation. 

But none of these, or later primaries, 
will settle the nomination. The decision 
is up to the Convention. What makes the 
fighting so hard is that it takes delegates 
to win the nomination. And the Repub- 
licans think the man who wins the nom- 
ination will be the next President. 
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MACARTHUR FACT AND LEGEND 


Reported from TOKYO 


Douglas MacArthur, 5,000 
miles away, is resting his bid for 
the White House on his record as 
supreme ruler of Japan. 

Breakup of big estates, crack- 
ing of trusts, a bill of rights for 
labor and a pledge against war 
top his list of reforms. 

Russians have kept hands off 
and left the General free to deal 
with the Japanese. He often ig- 
nores the Allied Council. 


A bamboo curtain of silence has 
settled around General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur. Behind it, he is 
nnning Japan and awaiting the out- 
come of his bid for the Presidency, 
which still stands despite the lack of 
enthusiasm shown by Wisconsin vot- 
ers. 

The General, 5,000 miles from the 
homeland, which he has not visited in 
ll years, must rest his bid upon his 
record as ruler of Japan—and he is barred 
by Army regulations from. active cam- 
paigning as long as he keeps his post as 
Supreme Commander for the Allied 
powers. 

General MacArthur’s record as 
tler of Japan is losing nothing in the 
telling by his admirers. The picture they 
are drawing is that of a sublime and aloof 
superman—a kind of modern Caesar who 
has held off Russia with one hand while, 
with the other, he destroyed the remnants 
of feudalism and converted Japan into 
a democratic, peace-loving nation. 

In Tokyo, outside the clique of inti- 
mate advisers, there is a disposition to 
question that estimate of the General. 
japan is something less than a paradise. 
It stil has both political and economic 
troubles. The reforms wrought by the 
General are slow to creep through the 
layers of tradition to the common citizen. 

Man of mystery. In Japan, as else- 
where, General MacArthur is a man of 
mystery and seclusion. A circle of de- 
voted aides shields him from scrutiny. 
The ruler of the 78,000,000 Japanese is 
known in Tokyo as “the man behind the 
bamboo curtain.” 

The Japanese call the General “the 
Shogun,” which was the title of their 
eudal military governors. He remains in 
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GENERAL MacARTHUR 
“The man behind the bamboo curtain” 


isolation. His transactions with the Japa- 
nese are handled by his aides. Save for a 
rare audience with a few dignitaries, he 
never receives Japanese visitors. The Gen- 
eral rules Japan from his sixth-floor office 
in the Dai Ichi building, remote, almost 
a myth. 

Something of this mythical flavor seeps 
into the news of the General’s work that 
goes back to his homeland. This news 
goes through a fine sieve of indirect cen- 
sorship. Unfavorable information is blue- 
penciled under “military security” regu- 
lations. 

Even the State Department has had 
trouble getting objective information 
about the occupation. One State Depart- 
ment representative who came to Japan 
with instructions to report directly to 
Washington was expelled summarily in 
less than a week. 

Behind the bamboo curtain work 
the General and a tight little clique of 
military men. They really run Japan. 

General MacArthur holds the reins. 
His whole life has been spent in the 
Army. He uses Army methods, works 
through a chain of command, does not 
delegate authority. All the principal de- 
cisions are made by him, personally. 

The General is proud, sensitive and 
possessed of a deep sense of destiny. He 
resents criticism. Visitors say he has oc- 
cupied his pedestal so long that he is out 
of touch with the world of reality. One 
who has known him for years says he 
has aged considerably. But, at 68, the 
General still works hard and appears 
physically sound. 

The men around General MacArthur 
are Regular Army officers or old friends 
with a deep sense of personal loyalty. 
They shield him from unpleasant news, 
even going so far as to cull his mail from 
the Japanese to take out anything that 
might disturb him. These men are not 
professionals in the jobs they now are 
doing. 

Brig. Gen. Courtney Whitney, the 
General's closest adviser and chief of his 
government section, is a Manila lawye1 
who was associated with him during his 
Philippine days and joined him in Aus- 
tralia after the fall of Bataan. 

Maj. Gen. W. F. Marquat, who con- 
trols Japan’s economy as chief of the 
economic and scientific section, is an anti- 
aircraft officer in the Regular Army. 

Lieut. Col. D. R. Nugent, who is in 
charge of reforming Japan’s educational, 
press and radio systems, is a Marine 
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THE GENERAL’S REFORM PROGRAM—IT ENCOMPASSED LABOR, GOVERNMENT, LAND—IT MET WITH SUBTLE SABOTAGE 
. . . directives from a sixth-floor office are slow to creep through the layers of Japanese tradition 


officer who, in prewar, taught at a small 
commercial school in Southern Japan 

Chain of command. With his life- 
long military training, the General rarely 
moves away from his top aides to consult 
working-level officials and experts before 
making a decision. Sometimes his pro- 
grams bog down in “palace” intrigue. 
Again, when he makes a decision and 
issues an order, he takes it for granted 
that it will be carried out. In political 
government, sometimes this does not 
happen. 

The General ordered the Government 
to do away with laws prohibiting free dis- 
cussion of the Emperor. Eighteen months 
later, Japanese still were being punished 
under the law. A purge of ultranational- 
ists and militarists from the educational 
system was ordered. Only a handful were 
expelled. Political education was ordered 
to teach the Japanese about democracy. 
The people still know very little about 
the workings of democracy. 

A great reform program has been 
installed in Japan, however, in spite of 
the subtle sabotage of Japanese leaders. 
General MacArthur tried to give the Jap- 
anese credit for initiating the reforms and 
running their own Government in the 
hope that the Japanese would feel that 
the laws were their own. 

But he has been beset by obstacles at 
every turn. Government officials used 
every device to delay and sabotage his 
program. Civil servants and bureaucrats 
were opposed to it. So were the reaction- 
ary politicians. Even now, the MacArthur 
program, which the General drove 
through the Diet, has made only a super- 
ficial impression. 

A new constitution was wanted. The 
Japanese wrote several drafts. None was 
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satisfactory. The General turned the job. 


over to his government section. Working 
secretly, it produced a constitution within 
two months. The document was given to 
the Diet with instructions to put it 
through quickly. 

General MacArthur praised the charter, 
said it “affirmatively expresses the free 
will of the Japanese people.” But, in 
translating the document from English 
into Japanese, the Government used some 
ambiguous characters that distorted the 
meaning of several passages. 

The Diet finally approved the consti- 
tution, without a referendum. A later 
survey disclosed that more than half of 
the people were dissatisfied with it. 

Land reform. General MacArthur 
called for land reform. The Japanese 
balked for a full year. The General threw 
the question into the Allied Council. 
Japanese officials were frightened into 
action by a Russian proposal to confiscate 
all big estates. 

The big estates now are being bought 
up by the Government, cut into small 
tracts and resold to farmers and former 
tenants at very low prices. 

The “Zaibatsu” is being broken up. 
This is the name for the group of wealthy 
families which controlled the 83 holding 
companies that dominated the Japanese 
economy. The stock in these holding com- 
panies has been bought by the Govern- 
ment and will be resold to private in- 
vestors. 

Occupation officials hope it can be sold 
to small investors. But the only persons 
in Japan with money and the wish to buy 
securities are black-market operators and 
stooges for the old Zaibatsu. There is a 
fear that the economy will fall back into 
the same old hands. 
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Trade-union laws were driven 
through the Diet by the same pressures 
trom the General that produced land and 
economic reform. Under these laws, the 
workers now have the right to organize 
and _ bargain collectively. More than 
5,000,000 Japanese workers have joined 
unions. 

Theoretically, the workers have the 
right to strike, but occupation officials 
have found it necessary to withhold this 
right for the time being. 

Russia has not stood in the General's 
way. Neither the Allied Council nor the 
Far Eastern Commission—on which Rus- 
sia is represented—can change his policies 
without U.S. consent. The Russians, 
save for reparations, have gone along 
with most of America’s policies. 

The General’s principal contact with 
the Russians has been through the Allied 
Council, which meets every other week. 
He rarely attends its meetings in person 
and sometimes ignores its decisions. 

In this sense, General MacArthur’ 
task has been easier than the occupation 
of Germany. The Germans were defiant 
and resentful. Their nation was divided 
into four parts and Russia blocked every 
move toward unifying the economy. The 
Jananese were superficially docile, even 
though tricky. But Russia has left the 
General alone. 

The record of General MacArthur 
reaches into numerous other areas of 
activity. He has disarmed Japan and 
written into the constitution a pledge to 
keep the peace. He has broken down 
the last vestiges of feudalism, but there 
is no certainty what will rise instead. The 
people are not quite sure. 

But this is the record upon which the 
General bases his bid for the Presidency: 
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| wt victory in Italy. Election will 



















| mean Communist-led troubles, 
not Communist control. 
Real danger period comes 
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after the election. Job of forming 
‘a government, with or without 
Communists, is the test. 

Civil war is possible, though 
not likely. But strife is certain 
» through summer, because of Rus- 
' sian-U. S. struggle for Italy. 


On the basis of an appraisal by 
} those observers best qualified to 
judge, the outcome of voting in Italy 
| on April 18 will be about like this: 
Communist front probably will poll 
about 8,000,000 out of the 24,700,000 
| votes that are expected to be cast. Com- 
munists and their Socialist allies may 
win 190 out of 574 seats in the lower 
house of Parliament. That is enough to 
| make trouble, but not enough to make 
a Cabinet or to gain full power. 
Anti-Communist parties will poll about 
16,700,000 votes. Two out of three voting 
' Italians are likely to vote for parties other 
than the Communist Party or its ally, the 
| Socialist group headed by Pietro Nenni. 
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PRE-ELECTION ITALY: AMMUNITION ... 
... the Communist line 
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COMMUNIST CHANCES IN ITALY 


Communists will not win clear- 





Reported from ROME 


Communists, as the Covergram 
shows, will be strongest in the North of 
Italy, weakest in the South. Compared 
with 1946, however, their strength has 
slipped somewhat in the North and 
gained in the South; Closing days of the 
campaign indicate that left-wing strength 
is slipping steadily in all sections. 

Communist failure at the polls, how- 
ever, will not necessarily mean a clear- 
cut victory for anti-Communists. The rea- 
son is that anti-Communists are divided 
into many parties. No single party will 
have a majority on which to base control 
of Parliament rule of the nation. 

Government parties now repre- 
sented in the Cabinet will come close 
to control. But they will not quite make 
the grade. Premier Alcide de Gasperi’s 
Christian Democrats are expected to re- 
main the largest single party in Italy, 
getting probably about 10,000,000 votes. 
Even with other parties in the Govern- 
ment, including the right-wing Socialists 
under Vice Premier Giuseppe Sarragat, 
Premier De Gasperi’s bloc will fall about 
15 seats short of the 288 required to 
govern the country. Such is the best pre- 
election appraisal. 

A wider coalition of 


and 


anti-Commu- 


nists, therefore, will be required to form 
a cabinet that can stand up in Parliament. 
Parties whose seats Premier De Gasperi 
needs will ask a high price for their help. 
It is this divided situation that Commu- 


—Press Assoc 


... THE TARGET... 





nists are prepared to play upon to cause 
trouble, whether they gain or lose in the 
elections. But the initial strength of the 
Communists is to be determined by the 
number of votes they can squeeze out of 
the elections. 

Election methods in Italy are not 
calculated to make things easy for the 
voter. There are no primaries as in the 
U.S. And, while a third party is a novel- 
ty in the U.S., Italian voters must choose 
among candidates put up by 348 political 
groups, of which 12 are major parties. 

In Italy, any two people can form a 
political party. To get the party on the 
ballots, only 300 signatures are required. 
As a result, it is easy for well-organized 
political parties like the Communists to 
set up many subsidiary parties under dif- 
ferent names, designed to snare the votes 
of the unwary. In some areas of Italy, 
Communists are running for Parliament 
as “Democratic Catholics,” although the 
Catholic Church in Italy is the chief op- 
ponent of Communism. 

Candidates are running for both the 
Senate and the Chamber, upper and 
lower houses of Parliament. There are 
5,614 candidates for the 574 seats in the 
lower house, which holds most of the 
The Chamber has one seat for 


power. 
every 80,000 of population. There are 
1,128 candidates for the Senate’s 237 


seats—one for every 200,000 citizens. 
Men and women over 21 can vote for 











—Black Star 


. . . HANDWRITING ON THE WALL 


is aimed at the eye and ear; the American line is aimed at the mind 
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members of the lower house. Only those 
over 25 are eligible to vote for Senators. 

Voting procedure is complicated. A 
voter, arriving at the polls, must present 
a paper, issued by municipal authorities, 
establishing his right to vote. He then is 
handed a numbered ballot, which he 
takes to a closed booth for marking. 
When he leaves the booth, the ballot 
number is checked against the number 
on a stub retained by officials. Then, 
under observation of representatives of 
all the major parties, the ballot is dropped 
into a ballot box. Signed ballots are in- 
valid. 

The voting takes two days. On the 
night of April 18, ballot boxes and poll- 
ing places are sealed and placed under 
police guard until the next morning. 
Voting is resumed the next day. 

Results will not be known until April 
20. Seats are assigned to the winning 
parties by proportional representation. 
Counting is done by officials in 31 dis- 
tricts for the lower house and in 237 
districts for the upper house. Results 
are sent to Rome. 

Threats and intimidation are certain 
to influence some votes. Communist 
gangs already have told anti-Communist 
workers in some districts to tear up the 
papers certifying their right to vote, and 
to deliver the pieces to Communist head- 
quarters on election day. If they don’t, 
say the Communists, they will be beaten 
up. Anti-Communists follow similar tac- 
tics, but are not as well organized. 

Chances of fraud at the polls cannot 
be entirely eliminated. A party that feels 
it has lost the election in any voting area 
needs only to break the seals of the poll- 
ing place during the night to invalidate 
all votes in that area. In addition, some 
fraud by election officials and those re- 
sponsible for counting the votes in each 
district may be expected. 

On the whole, however, chances are 
that Italians will get a fairly honest elec- 
tion. Voters’ difficulties come not so much 
from the method of voting as from ina- 
bility to understand the basic issue that 
has turned Italy into a battleground of 
a “cold war.” 

Behind the elections in Italy is the 
contest between Russia and the United 
States. There is as much interest in Ital- 
ian developments in Moscow and _ in 
Washington as in Rome. Both the Soviet 
Government and the U.S. Government 
are deeply involved in Italian politics. 

Russia is mapping out the strategy 
for the Italian Communists. Russian help 
to Communists is taking the form of con- 
tributions of newsprint for party propa- 
ganda and money for party activities. 
Italian Communists, who admit publicly 
that their country could not get along 
without American aid, are instructed to 
tell Italian voters that the U.S. will go 
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on helping Italy even if the Communists 
take over the Government. 

Propaganda approved by Moscow is 
confusing the issues for Italians. The 
Communists are saying that only they 
and their allies want peace. All others, 
say the Communists, are Fascists who 
want war. To sell this idea, the Commu- 
nists have copied Moscow's tactics and 
are carrying them out under leaders 
schooled in Russia. Handbooks issued to 
Italian Communists give answers to every 
possible argument against the Commu- 
nists. Members of the party are assigned 
to streets and markets, even to the steps 
of churches. They turn up with their 
arguments wherever voters gather. 

The U.S. is relying largely on diplo- 
macy and economic aid to persuade 
Italians to keep free of a Communist dic- 
tatorship. It is not U.S. policy to cham- 
pion one anti-Communist party against 
all others. The U.S. is not financing the 
Christian Democrats or any other party 
in Italy, as Russia is supporting the Italian 
Communists. 

American way of winning Italian 
friendship is to try to show Italians they 
would be better off with the Western 
countries of Europe, helped by the U.S., 
than walled off behind the Russian Iron 
Curtain. To this end, the U.S. Govern- 
ment has proposed that Trieste, now 


under international control, be returne 
to Italy. In addition, the Marshall Pla 
for European recovery, in which Ita) 
participates, has been hurried throug 
the U. S. Congress. 

Troubie is that only the more intel. 
gent Italians understand the real meaning 
of the U. S.-Russia contest. Many fail 
understand that U. S. aid will be shut of 
if Italy goes Communist. In fact, th 
whole idea of U.S. aid to Italy is ove 
the heads of many Italians. They do no 
understand that the money they pay fo 
American food remains in Italy to be used 
for Italian recovery. All they know is thy 
they are not getting free food—they mug 
pay for it. So they are inclined to blame 
the anti-Communist parties in the Goy. 
ernment for making profit out of Ameri- 
can gifts. 


In the Italian villages, whose peasant § 


voters have few interests outside their 
own valleys, world issues and_ national 
issues seem far away, There the vote de. 
pends largely on local candidates. Villag 
priests are anti-Communists, threatening 
Communist voters with excommunication, 


Communist leaders oppose the priests § 


with promises of local reforms—a village 
fountain, work animals and land for farm- 
ers, better schools. 

What is more, the anti-Communists 
are not united on their propaganda as are 
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PREMIER DE GASPERI 
... Will not be frightened out of office 
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the Communists and their Allies. Some 
anti-Communists talk of democracy, but 
others talk about taking Italians back to 
the “good old days” of Fascism. As a re- 
wilt, many Italians are confused. 

Out of this confusion, Communists are 
getting an excellent opportunity to profit 
no matter how they fare in the elections. 

Twenty days of trouble are certain 
to follow the elections. This is the period 
intervening between the counting of the 
yotes and the first meeting of Parliament 
to pick a new President. Americans, in 
making an assessment of what’s ahead, 
need to watch events leading up to May 
8 even. more than the campaign excite- 
ment preceding the elections of April 18. 

A Communist demand for power 
as the votes are counted is to be expected. 
The Communists are ready to play every 
card as long as they have a chance to 
gain power, Or a measure of power, in 
Italy. Reason is that Italy is the first 


Western nation in which the Communists ° 


have real hopes of victory in a test against 
paties siding with the democracies of 
the West. 

Anti-Communist refusal to get out 
of power also is in the cards. Premier 
De Gasperi will not be frightened out of 
ofice. Italy is not under the shadow of 
the Soviet Army, as are Poland, Czecho- 
sovakia and Finland. The De Gasperi 
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Acne 


IN THE FOREGROUND—THE ARMY 


... at this stage, much depends on Moscow's decisions 


Government, not the Communists, con- 
trols the police and the Army in Italy. 

The showdown will come when Par- 
liament meets on May 8. No matter what 
the votes show, the Communists will in- 
sist that they be considered as one party 
with the Socialists under Mr. Nenni. 


—Black Star 


COMMUNIST LEADER TOGLIATTI 
... 20 days of trouble are certain to follow 
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They will demand that the new President, 
chosen by the two houses of Parliament, 
ask Mr. Nenni to form a Cabinet. In such 
a Government the real boss would be the 
Communist leader, Palmiro Togliatti. 

However, the new President is likely to 
ask Premier De Gasperi to make up an- 
other Cabinet, excluding Communists. 
That puts it up to the Communists to 
decide whether to attempt to take over 
by force or to accept the new Govern- 
ment. Civil war could result, but the 
odds are against it. 

At this stage, much depends on Mos- 
cow’s decisions. Left to themselves, the 
Italian Communists are not likely to 
choose civil war as a means of taking 
power in Italy. Chances of a successful 
Communist coup are slight. A long civil 
war might bring U.S. arms to help the 
anti-Communist Government. Russia’s or- 
ders to Italian Communists, however, are 
more likely to be based on Russian esti- 
mates of U.S. policy than on the views 
of Italian Communists. 

More trouble through the spring and 
summer is inevitable. Communists are 
ready to stir up strikes in the factories of 
Northern Italy. They can arouse Italy’s 
6,000,000 landless peasants to demand 
that the Government find a way to give 
them farms. They can stir up anticlerical 
Italians against the Catholic Church, chief 
ally of the De Gasperi Government. The 
Communists’ aim is to shoulder their way 
into the Cabinet by any means. 

Result of the elections and the bitter 
struggle now beginning is likely to find 
Italy still outside Russian control. But 
anti-Communists, even if they score a big 
victory in the elections, still will lean 
heavily on U. S. help to keep the country 
out of Communist hands. 
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Federal School-Help Plan: 
Cash Gifts But No Control 


Public schools will get sub- 
stantial federal gifts, once aid to 
education is approved. 

Few strings will be tied to the 
money given to local schools 
under any federal subsidy. 

Idea is to give aid, avoid con- 
trol. Most-federal money, when 
available, probably will go for 
higher pay to teachers. 


Public schools, in the foreseeable 
future, apparently are to get aid from 
the Federal Government, A first defi- 
nite step is now taken in that di- 
rection. 

A federal subsidy for local school sys- 
tems, to start at $300,000,000 annually, 
is approved by the Senate. Pressure is 
growing to force action by the House of 
Representatives. There is a chance that 
this pressure will result in action before 
Congress goes home. If it fails this year, 
the issue will be pushed in 1949. 

Pattern of aid, when it does come, 
is provided in detail by the plan that has 
Senate approval. The Senate proposal 
aims at setting a national minimum for 
school expenditures per child. The idea is 
to use a federal subsidy to guarantee that 
at least $50 is spent every year for every 
child attending a public school. The na- 
tional average is about $125 a year now. 
But many schools spend less than $20 per 
pupil. 

State shares otf the federal money, if 
granted, are to be outright gifts. States do 
not have to put up matching funds of 
their own. 

Each State is assured at least $5 a year 
tor every child between 5 and 17 years 
of age, as counted by the Census Bureau. 
Available data indicate that 25 States 
would get the minimum amount during 
the year beginning next July 1, if the 
program started then. 

The 23 other States apparently would 
be eligible for federal grants ranging from 
$615,000 for Vermont to $22,825,000 for 
North Carolina. These figures are prelimi- 
nary estimates. Actual payments might 
differ. 

State shares are calculated by a formula 
based on the number of school-age chil- 
dren, and the total income of all indi- 
viduals in a State. A State eligible for the 
$5 minimum per child one year might 
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get more in a later year, if its child popu- 
lation and level of income changed. The 
Senate also wrote in a provision that 
eventually will make a State ineligible 
for aid unless school expenditures are 
equal to 2 per cent of total income of 
individuals, or amount to $120 per pupil 
per year, whichever is less. 

Use of the money is left up to the 
State office of education, in most respects. 
But the aim is to raise standards in poor- 
est schools. So States are required to dis- 
tribute federal funds in such a way as to 
guarantee that at least $50 per pupil is 
available each year in all local school 
districts. 

School boards could not use federal 
dollars to pay off old debts, or to pay 
interest on bonds, or to build new build- 
ings. About 75 per cent of all school 
money goes for salaries of teachers, and 
that is expected to take up 75 per cent 
of any federal grants. The remainder 
would go for new school busses, desks, 
chalk, repairs on buildings, recreation 
programs or any other current expenses, 

Parochial schools and other nonpub- 
lic schools in some States may receive 
some benefit from federal aid proposed 
by the Senate. Most States have laws pro- 
hibiting use of public funds for direct 
support of private schools, Yet 22 States 
allow some use of State funds in provid- 





How States Would Benefit 


Federal grants to States under the 
school-aid program approved by the 
Senate are estimated as follows for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1949. 

Ala. $19,390,000 Nebr. $1,350,000 
Ariz. 1,750,000 Nev. 135,000 
Ark. 12,390,000 N.H. 640,000 
Calif. 7,260,000 Yi 4,025,000 
Colo. 1,225,000 3,390,000 
Conn. 1,705,000 ’, 12,010,000 
Del. 285,000 ). 22,825,000 
D.C. 720,000 1,655,000 
Fla. 2,260,000 7,090,000 
x 17,745,000 9,195,000 

1,010,000 1,125,000 

7,520,000 10,410,000 

3,645,000 720,000 

2,505,000 13,855,000 

1,860,000 1,445,000 

16,120,000 . 14,785,000 

11,075,000 18,675,000 

1,060,000 1,535,000 

2,135,000 615,000 

4,160,000 8,070,000 

5,980,000 1,820,000 
. 2,820,000 ‘a. 10,405,000 
s. 16,985,000 3,300,000 
Mo. 3,755,000 280,000 
Mont. 545,000 


a. 
Ida. 


Wyo. 











— 


ing pupils of private schools with sy 
aid as bus transportation, frec nonpe}, 
gious textbooks, tuition paymeuts, 

The Senate decided to allow use yf 
federal funds where State funds are use 
States will determine what benefits ; 
any, will go to parochial schools, by ten, 
of this federal aid plan. According to 
widely held interpretation, recent 4), 
preme Court decisions allow States | 
offer private schools only indirect heh 
such as repaying parents for money the 
spend in transporting their children 
private schools. 


Negro public schools are offered ¢. ¥ 


rect, substantial aid. The Senate’s }j 
says that public schools for minorit 
races must get the same proportion ¢ 


any federal grant that the minority popu fF 
lation bears to the total population of 
that State. Mississippi, with a population 


49 per cent Negro, is to get $16,985.00) 
in the first year. If granted, at least 4) 


per cent of that must be allocated tof 


Negro schools. 


Yearly audits of expenditures, reported 


to the U.S. Office of Education, wil 
show where federal dollars are being 
spent and for what purposes. No othe 
supervision is provided. The Senate pla 
carefully prohibits any federal control of 
curriculum, administration or other a. 
pects of local education. 

Opposition is led by Catholic organ. 
izations. Catholic spokesmen protested 
that it is unfair to count 2,500,000 chil 
dren attending nonpublic schools, when 
determinipg a State’s share of federal aid 
and then not to count in those children 
when distributing that aid. It was sug. 
gested that at least $5,000,000 should be 
reserved for aid to private schools. 

The Senate refused, then turned down 
a countersuggestion that federal funds 
should not be used in connection with 
nonpublic schools. 

Opposition also was expressed by Sena- 
tors from the richer States. A majority of 
the States will pay out, in federal taxes 
supporting the program, more than thei 
return from a federal grant. New York’ 
share of the cost is estimated at mor 
than $60,000,000, its grant at $12,010, 
000. Missouri would pay $7,710,000 and 
get $3,755,000. 

Southern States stand to benefit most 
North Carolina’s share of the cost is fig 
ured at only $5,470,000, compared wit 
a grant of $22,825,000. Alabama is to get 
$19,390,000 and pay out $3,660,000. 

Support for the program is marshaled 
by the National Education Association 
and similar organizations. They belie 
that, if the Senate proposal comes to 4 
vote in the House, its passage is probable. 
Opponents are hoping to keep the legis 
lation bottled up in committee. Thit 
strategy has defeated federal aid to edv 
cation of this type in the past 
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Coal’s High Pay: 
Why UMW Obeys 
The Lewis Nod 


John L. Lewis more and more is the 
envy of other big-time labor leaders. Mr. 


| Lewis’s control over his union amazes 


them. sper 
A word in a letter, or an inflection in 


the Lewis voice is enough to lead coal 
miners into a disciplined strike. In the 
latest strike, which started March 15, 
soft-coal miners lost an average of $75 
a week over a pension issue that will not 
concern them much before the age of 60. 
All were aware they might have to strike 
over wages later in the year. 

Why coal miners react with pertect 
discipline to each twist and turn in the 
maneuvers of John Lewis is a mystery to 
some labor leaders. It isn’t a mystery to 
the miners. In 28 years of Lewis rule, 
the miners have had trouble almost every 
year, yet the record of gain is there. 

To look over the record of the last 
eight years, as shown in the chart: 

Pay that, in 1940, was 85.7 cents an 
hour in the North and 80 cents in the 
South now is $1.63 in both regions, with 
new wage demands for 1948 still to be 
met. Coal miners today are among the 
highest-paid workers. 

Pensions, sick benefits, insurance 
and other indirect wage rises are to be 
paid to miners in the future from a wel- 
fae fund being built up at the rate of 
about $50,000,000 a year. This type of 
social security, coming on top of federal 
benefits, was not dreamed of in 1940. 

Hours worked now may total 48 a 
week, against 35 eight years ago. Also, 
the miner now gets paid for lunch time, 
and for an hour of travel-time every day. 
He also draws $100 a year in vacation 
pay. In 1940 there were no paid vacations. 

Night work now pays better than day- 
time work, and there is more chance for 
overtime pay than there was eight years 
ago. Then, a miner was lucky to work 35 
hours a week. Now he can work 48 hours, 
with overtime paid for all hours above 40. 

It all adds up to a pay check of as 
much as $84.82 for the miner who works 
48 hours a week. This is in contrast to 
1940 take-home pay of $30 in the North 
and $28 in the South. It was not always 
possible then to work a full week, either. 

These are among the more recent gains 
that explain the soft-coal miner’s loyalty 
to Mr. Lewis. Others go back to 1920, 
when Mr. Lewis became president of the 
union. They explain, too, why hard-coal 
miners will strike in sympathy even when 
they have no immediate quarrel with the 
operators. 
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What John L. Lewis Has Won 


For His Miners Since 1940 
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NOW 


Vv 


1940 


Vv 





HOURLY PAY 





85.7¢ (NORTH) 


80¢ (SOUTH) hae 








TRAVEL-TIME PAY 









































VACATION PAY 
LUNCH-TIME PAY 
NONE 81.5¢ A DAY 
EXTRA NIGHT PAY 
4¢ AN HOUR, 2nd SHIFT 
NONE 6e AN HOUR, 3rd SHIFF 
WELFARE FUND 
NONE $50,000,000 A YEAR 








TOOLS & EQUIPMENT 





SUPPLIED BY MINER SUPPLIED BY COMPANY 











SAFETY RULES 


FEDERAL RULES ENFORCED BY 
OPERATOR-UNION COMMITTEE 











ON STATE BASIS 











STATE COMPENSATION FOR MINE ACCIDENTS 





NOT MANDATORY 


LI 
IN SOME STATES APPLIES IN ALL STATES 








PAY DIFFERENTIAL 





5.7¢ AN HOUR LOWER SAME RATES, NORTH & SOUTH 





IN SOUTHERN STATES 





TAKE-HOME PAY 





$30 (NORTH) } 35 HOURS $84.82 FOR 48 HOURS 


$28 (SOUTH) 
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WHAT U.S. AID FUNDS WILL BUY 


Food and Machinery Orders for America 


Marshall Plan dollars, 
going into action, will give a 
push to business throughout the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Orders for machinery, steel, 
coal, freight cars, trucks are to be 
placed largely in U. S. 

Big quantities of food and raw 
materials will be bought in Can- 
ada and Latin America. 

Food will be shipped first, in- 
dustrial goods later. 


now 


Business to flow from Marshall Plan 
aid for Europe will spread widely 
across the United States and through 
the Western Hemisphere. There are to 
be orders on an expanding scale. 

In the year ahead, these orders will 
amount to more than $6,000,000,000. 
That is for the Marshall Plan alone and 
is to be spent through the new Economic 
Co-operation Administration. It does not 


include other aid programs. Most of the 
orders will go to American producers, 
but an important share will go to other 
countries in the Americas. Canada, for 
example, may get $400,000,000 in a 
single order for foodstuffs to be deliv- 
ered to Great Britain. Dollars spent in 
Canada and Latin America can be used 
by those countries to buy the U. S. goods 
they need. 

Who will get the Marshall Plan money, 
and where the goods are to come from, 
are matters that concern businessmen and 
other taxpayers in the United States. 
(See pages 22 and 41.) 

Industry in the Western Hemisphere 
is to get about one third of the money to 
be spent. Official estimates are that, over 
a 15-month period, around $2,100,000,- 
000 of nonfarm goods will be bought for 
the 17 European countries taking part in 
the Plan. Of that amount, all but about 
$400,000,000 will go to U.S. firms. 

Agriculture in the Hemisphere is to 
get two thirds of the Marshall Plan 
money, or $4,150,000,000, over 15 
months. At least half of this amount 
will go to Canada and Latin America. 


Besides the money to be used ip " 
ing tor the industrial and farm goo 
about $600,000,000 will be needed 4 
cover freight costs. 

Within the two broad categories, may 
different producing groups will share 
the Marshall Plan orders. 

Machinery producers will get aby 
$350,000,000 worth of business. 


Farm - machinery orders,  totaliy 


$133,000,000, will bulk the largest, RB 


cept for about $20,000,000 to go 
Canadian firms, all of this money will 
spent in the United States. 
Electrical machinery with a value ¢ 
$84,000,000 will be bought—nearly ; 
from U. S. companies. 
Mining machinery valued at $i! 
000,000 also will be purchased freq 
firms in this country. 
Timber equipment, mostly made} 
U.S., will take $16,000,000. 
Steel equipment made in U.S, wi 
account for $39,000,000. 
Transportation in Europe will ¢ 
$138,000,000 in equipment aid. 
Freight cars numbering 20,000. 
equivalent to two months’ U. S. produ 


From the Western Hemisphere to West: 





BREAD 
GRAINS 


COTTON 


MEAT 


TOBACCO 





443,000,000 
BUSHELS 


> > 


3,855,000 
BALES 








2,680, 000,000 
POUNDS 


> 
586,000,000 


POUNDS 














Expected Shipments of Key Items From U.S., Cai 


Source 
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ion-are to be purchased in the United 
States, at a cost of $60,000,000. 

Trucks to be bought will number over 
30,000, and will cost $78,000,000. About 
one eighth are to come from Canada. The 
est, from this country, will represent 
yormal U.S. production for two weeks. 

iron and steel valued at $154,000,- 
00 will be sent abroad under the Plan. 

Finished steel, all from U. S., will total 
1,194,000 tons. This compares with 62,- 


> 90.000 tons produced in 1947. 


Crude and semifinished steel will 
total 413,000 tons. About one third will 
come from Canada. 

Scrap totaling 61,600 tons will be sent 
tom U.S. Army supplies in Austria. 

Pig iron amounting to 42,000 tons 


will be bought in this country. 


lron ore totaling 1,600,000 tons will 
be purchased in Canada. 

Total demands for steel from the 
United States are being lteld down, be- 
cause of the shortage here. Increased 
production in Europe is to be pushed. 
Other materials will take several 
hundred million dollars. 

Coal, totaling 46,032,000 tons and 
costing $376,000,000, will come entirely 
from the United States. 

Petroleum, amounting to 109,800,000 
barrels and costing $318,000,000, will be 
bought from U. S.-controlled sources, 
mainly in the Caribbean and Middle East 


700,000 board feet and will cost $132, 


irope Via the Marshall Plan 


000,060. About one third will come from 
U.S. and most of the rest from Canada 
Shipments from this country will be only 
1 per cent of total production. 

Fertilizer will take about $40,000,000 
of the money. Nitrogen, accounting for 
more than $37,000,000 of this amount, 
will total 207,000 tons. About 60 per cent 
will come from Chile, while the rest will 
be sent from this country. Phosphates, 
totaling 97,000 tons, will be bought en- 
tirely in the United States. 

Because of the time needed to work 
out plans for projects requiring industrial 
goods, orders for such goods are expected 
to be relatively slow in developing. Farm 
products, on the other hand, will be in 
demand immediately. 

Food to be bought under the Marshall 
Plan during the 15-month period will 
cost nearly $3,200,000,000. 

Bread grains, largely wheat, will take 
$1,124,800,000 of the fund and will total 
443,000,000 bushels. The U. S. is to sup- 
ply about half. That is a much smaller 
amount of grain than this country sent to 
Europe during the last 12 months and 
reflects the improved prospects for Euro- 
pean harvests. 

Meat totaling 2,680,000,000 pounds 
will be bought largely in Canada and 
Latin America. 

Dairy products, consisting of cheese, 
canned milk and dried milk, will take 
$275,000,000 of the money. These will 
be bought largely in the United States. 


/\ i. /|\ 


Eggs valued at $78,600,000 and total- 
ing 212,000,000 dozen are to be sent. 
About 40 per cent will come from U. S. 
and most of the rest from Canada. U. S. 
shipments will be less than 2 per cent of 
total production. 

Sugar to be purchased will amount 
to 4,400,000,000 pounds. It will come 
mostly from Cuba and other offshore 
areas. 

Fats and oils will amount to 931,000,- 
000 pounds, of which one third will be 
sent from this country and most of the 
remainder from Latin America. 

Many other foods, including dried 
fruit, fresh fruit, rice, coffee and cocoa 
also are on the list. 

Cotton to be shipped during the 15- 
month period will total 3,855,000 bales 
and will cost $700,000,000. About 3,000, 
000 bales will be bought in the United 
States. 

Tobacco valued at $265,000,000 and 
totaling 586,000,000 pounds will be sent. 
About 85 per cent will come from the 
United States. These shipments will help 
to relieve the glut in American tobacco 
markets resulting from Great Britain’s 
dollar pinch and the curtailment of her 
imports. 

Altogether, the Marshall Plan spending 
not only will go a long way to put the 
countries of Western Europe back on 
their feet, but will help to keep business 
and employment in the entire Western 
Hemisphere at a high level. 
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Start of ‘Comeback’ for Europe 


Reported from LONDON, PARIS, ROME, BERLIN, OTTAWA and BUENOS AIRES 


Better times, but not overnight 
prosperity, are what people of 
Europe expect from the start of 
the Marshall Plan. 

U.S. aid means more food, 
but with tight rations to remain, 
for Britons. It is counted on to 
help cut prices in France, improve 
living in Italy, give production a 
boost in Germany. The Americas 
gain, too. 

But plant improvements, big 
world markets, will have to wait. 


An upward swing in Europe, al- 
ready under way, is to be pushed 
further by U.S. dollars set loose by 
the Marshall Plan. But hard work, 
with tightened belts. still lies ahead 
for most Europeans. Higher living 
standards are a long way off. 

These are the conclusions of U. S. 
News & World Report correspondents 
abroad who were asked to find out how 
Europeans would be aided by the $6,000,- 
000,000 recovery program now being 
started by the Economic Co-operation 
Administration. Reports from six capitals 
in Europe and the Ameritas show: 


LONDON 


More than two thirds of the dollars the 
British get from the Marshall Plan at the 
outset probably will be spent for food, 
much in Canada. Modernization of plants 
and industry must wait. 

The average British family will notice 
little or no change as a result of the Mar- 
shall Plan for many months. Tight ration- 
ing of food, clothing and such things is 
to continue for the foreseeable future. 
Clothing, particularly, will remain scarce 
for many years. Britain’s textile produc- 
tion is only two thirds of what it was 
before the war, and more textiles must 
be sent out of the country to Canada to 
get Britain’s trade in balance. 

Food is the big immediate need, and 
it will get priority on U.S. dollars under 
the ECA program. As a result, less than 
5 per cent of American aid during the 
first year is to be used to buy machinery 
and equipment for industry. 

The British expect to get more than 
$1,400,000,000 in U.S. aid during the 
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next year. In addition to food, the money 
will provide such things as cotton and 
tobacco from the U. S., petroleum from 
the Caribbean and sugar from Cuba. 

Initial benefits from the Marshall Plan 
will not be enough to cover all British 
needs. Dwindling reserves of gold and 
dollars in the Bank of England will have 
to be drawn on further, until the end of 
this year. An end to British austerity is 
not in sight. 


PARIS 

American aid, though vital to French 
recovery, is not very visible to the average 
Frenchman. 

Relief supplies from the United States 
are not distributed as relief in France. 
The French housewife buys U. S. flour in 
exactly the same way as French flour, 





—Black Star 
MARSHALL—THE PLANNER 
... dollars won‘t immediately loosen belts 


She pays just as much and has to use just 
as many ration coupons. The money she 
pays, however, ultimately winds up in 
a special Government fund, which can 
be spent only with U.S. approval. _ 
This fund is to be used to counter in- 
Hationary pressures and increase pro- 
ductivity. The French may get about 
$1,200,000,000 in U.S. aid during the 
next year, so the fund will be an im- 
portant factor in keeping prices in hand. 
Prices are the key to French recovery. 
France’s price spiral is being halted by 
budget reform, a supertax on capital and 
U.S. interim aid. Some prices even have 











been forced down. If this trend can by 
continued, France’s exports, now ofte 
priced out of the market, will be able 4 
compete again abroad. 

A fourth of the dollars France get 
under the Marshall Plan is to be spent fy; 
food. About 30 per cent will go for co, 
and petroleum. The remainder will pat 
for cotton, timber, tobacco, agricultur 
machinery, mining machinery, 
equipment and metals. 

A big grain crop now is growing ¢ 
French farms and next autumn shoul! § 
see the end of France’s food problems 
It should be possible then to spend fewe 
dollars on food imports, more on ra 
materials and machinery. Increased coy 
production already is sparking steel an 
auto output to new highs. If prices can }y 
held in check, France has a good chanc 
of balancing her trade by 1952. 





stee 





ROME 


Marshall Plan aid is to help Italians im- 
prove their living standards during th 
next year, but the increase is to be smal 
and slow. There is a good chance that 
industrial output can be lifted to prewa 
levels by July, 1949. But there seems littl 
chance of Italy’s reaching anywhere nea 
a self-supporting basis tor a long tim 

To provide workers with incentives 
domestic consumers are to get priority 
over exports during the next year. Sales 
abroad are to be emphasized later. 

Italy expects to get more than $700- 
000,000 of U.S. aid this next year. Mor 
than 40 per cent of this will be used for 
grain and other foodstufts. About 20 per 
cent will be used for coal and oil and av 
other 20 per cent will pay for raw cotto 

More than three fourths of Italy’s dolla 
imports during the next year will be pro- 
vided by U.S. relief. Even with stead) 
recovery during the next four years 
Italy’s dollar deficit in 1952 will be ru 
ning at a rate of $545,000,000 a yea 
almost four fifths of what it is now. 

Increased sales to the U. S. are needed 
to help Italy pay her own way. Bul 
Italians see little hope that this wil 
happen. U. S. aid can keep Italy going t0! 
the time being, but there seems to ben 
easy way to get Italy off the American 
dole without risking collapse 








BERLIN 


More U.S. dollars are to be poured 
into Germany during the next year than 
in the first 34 months of occupation 
U.S. relief is to provide 92 per cent 0 
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Western Germany’s dollar imports. Food 
is to be the major item. But raw-material 
supplics also are to be increased. The ob- 
ieciive is to boost industrial output by a 
third in the year ahead. Production now 
is only 44 per cent of the prewar level. 

Gains in coal production are the most 
honef'l sign. Output now is about 500,- 
(00 tons a day, against 216,000 tons last 
May. More coal means more steel, both 
in Germany and Western Europe, and 
production goals are being lifted. 

Bettcr food is the incentive that is get- 
ting Germany’s miners to produce more 
eal, Rations now are to be raised for 
other key workers and for the general 
consumer, About 50 per cent of U.S. 
relief during the next year is to go for 
food. 

The United States is to spend a total 
of $937,000,000 on German recovery. 
Elimination of transportation bottlenecks 
is to be the object of shipments of $50,- 
000,000 worth of freight cars. An equal 
sum will go for machinery for agriculture, 
mining, timber and the electrical industry. 
The remainder will go for cotton, wool, 
h mp, hides, seeds, ores, petroleum and 
other raw materials. 


OTTAWA 

Canada will not get any Marshall Plan 
aid directly. But, indirectly, Canada 
stands to benefit as much as most coun- 
ries in Europe. About $1,000,000,000 
of U.S. funds is to be spent in Canada to 
supply Europe. 

The U. S. will pay Canada for Britain’s 
purchases of meat, grain and dairy prod- 
ucts, now running at a rate of more than 
$400,000,000 a year. Purchases of food, 
timber and metals will be made in Can- 
ada for other European countries. Can- 
ada’s worst dollar troubles, as a result, 
should soon be over. 


BUENOS AIPFS 

Latin America expects to boost ship- 
ments to Europe at least 25 per cent as a 
result of the Marshall Plan. Exports are 
toinclude huge amounts of cereals, meats, 
lats, oils, sugar, fertilizer, cotton, coffee 
and other commodities. 

As much as $1,350,000,000 of U.S. 
lunds is to be spent in Latin America dur- 
me the next year to buy supplies for 
Nurope. Argentii.a expects to get the 
lion's share, perhaps as much as $1,100,- 
000,000. Most of the remainder will go 
to Cuba, Brazil and Uruguay. 

None of the Latin-American countries 
is planning to offer grants to Europe. 
Few, except for Argentina, are expected 
even to offer credits. Marshall Plan dol- 
lars will enable Latin-American countries 
to sell their surpluses and buy the indus- 
trial equipment they want from the U. S. 
Thus, the recovery program for Europe is 
tohelp Latin America as well as Europe. 
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FRANCE: A FOURTH OF THE DOLLARS WILL BE SPENT FOR FOOD 


. . it adds up to this: Higher living standards are a long way off 
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BRITAIN: MODERNIZATION OF PLANTS AND INDUSTRY MUST WAIT 
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LIMITS OF SOVIET WAR POWER 


Reported from WASHINGTON and LONDON 





Conquest of Europe, if it comes, Hemisphere. Communist control of West- tance of coal production in the United 

: ; ; ern Europe, whether by Russia directly States. The Soviet Union and Europ 
will not give Russia power to de- or through its Communist parties, would together can mine 588,000,000 tons 9 
feat the U.S. in an all-out war. arouse U.S. fears. Possibility that hostile bituminous coal a year. The U.S, hy 
Europe, as an arsenal, cannot 9 power might be benee in oo ot csi much as 683,000,000. tons jy 

: Surope deeply concerns Americans. one year. 
stcncd alone. Oil is short. So are Against this background it becomes In nitrogen, needed for explosives ani 
industrial raw materials. So is important to determine the relative posi- for food production, Europe aud Russi 
tion of the U.S. if Russia should suecced combined can produce 1,300,000 tons 
food. All can be blockaded. in gaining control of all Europe. War — year, almost as much as produced in thy 

War at this time would find with the U.S. would go along with that United States. 

Russia with territory she could not Cont. os In machine tools for war industy 

Russia’s war power, relative to the Russians would have the initial ad 

control, factories she could not America’s war powe:, then would be vantage in numbers, with  2,750,00/ 

manage, man power she could = about as follows: against 2,000,000 for the U.S. But th 

In man power, important at the out- American equipment is better. 

not use. set of war, Russia would have an over- The Russians, by taking all of Europe, 

Russia, risking war, is striving for whelming advantage. Industrial workers could more than double their present 

“aes naar, sje in Europe: and Rupsia combined toial — industrial capacity. But making that ix 
control of the entire continent of Eu- 45,930,000, compared to a wartime peak — dustry work in all-out war would involve @ worl 
rope. The United States, after fight- of 23,150,000in the U.S. Even counting problems the Russians probably couli B ay 
ing two wars to keep a hostile power the workers of Canada, Austraiia and not solve. And, even with full production have 
from controlling Europe, is prepared _ Britain, the West lags far behind. the industries of Russia and Europe com in te 
to resist Russia’s further expansion— In steel, Europe and Russia together — bined would be badly outclassed by those @ soure 

at the cost of war, if that is necessary. can produce 54,0.0,000 tons a year, twice — of the U. S. 

U.S. policy, traditionally, is to resist what Hitler had. The U.S. can turn out Basic weaknesses confronting Rw. 
single-power domination of Europe. Con- 90,000,000 tons a year, but not all of it sia would more than offset any initial ad J Sy 
trol of the Continent would give a hostile | would go to war immediately, so Russia’s — vantages to be gained by the conquest of JB Euro 
and expanding power shipbuilding facili- disadvantage is not as great as it appears. Europe. The real problem for Moscow fines 
ties and bases from which to challenge In coal, Europe and Russia, working would be how to use fully Europe’s indus. Al 
the U.S. at home and in the Western together, can come within striking dis- trial capacity and man power after cap- for be 


War Potential: The U.S. Coulqu 
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turing it, either by invasion or by Com- 
munist infiltration. 

Petroleum, the most important com- 

nent of modern war, turns out to be 
the real difficulty for the Russians. The 
industries and transportation systems of 
Western Europe must have large quanti- 
ties of oil. Neither Russia nor Europe can 
supply it. The best they can produce is 
967,000,000 barrels a year compared with 
920,000,000 produced in the U. S. 

Russia, in control of Europe, ‘would 
need large quantities of oil from the Car- 


ibbean, the Middle East and the Dutch 


East Indies. But U.S. air and sea power 


' could quickly choke off all three sources 
| of supply. It would do the Russians little 


good to take over the oil fields of the 
Middle East because they would have no 


| way of getting the oil out. It would have 


io pass through the Mediterranean, and 
the Mediterranean would be controlled 


| by the U.S. and Britain. 


The Russians, on the other hand, have 
neither the air power nor the sea power 
needed to cut off oil supplies of the U. S. 

Strategic materials from all over the 
world would be available to the U.S. in 
any war with Russia, but Russia would 
have to get along on what she could find 
in territory under her control. All other 
sources of supply would be cut off by the 
American Navy and Air Force. 

Key shortages in raw materials neces- 
sary for war soon would begin to tell on 
European industry, once a blockade con- 
fines Russia to that territory. 

Aluminum, needed to turn out aircraft 
for bomber and fighter fleets, can be pro- 


duced in much greater volume by the 
U.S. than by Russia and Europe. The 
capacity in the Continent is only 380;000 
tons a year, a fraction of the 1,230,000 
tons the U.S. can produce. By adding 
Canada’s 500,000 tons, the U.S. advan- 
tage becomes almost five to one. 

Copper, essential for every kind of 
armament, is much more plentiful in the 
U. S. than in the Russian area. The U. S. 
can produce three times the 305,000 tons 
available annually to Europe and Russia. 

Lack of management skills would 
hamper Russia, even if Europe’s indus- 
tries could be supplied with materials. 
It is doubtful whether Russia could get 
anywhere near the production out of 
Europe that Hitler did. Hitler had a 
corps of crack industrial managers and 
technicians. The Russians are short of 
such experts, and it is not likely that 
Western Europeans would give them all- 
out co-operation. 

Lack of transport is another bottle- 
neck that soon would begin to tell if a 
Russian move across Europe brings on 
war. There are only three major trunk 
lines across Europe to handle East-West 
traffic. These have been weakened by the 
removal of second tracks in Eastern 
Germany. Differences in gauges and 
worn-out equipment also limit capacity. 

The whole, limping system is highly 
vulnerable to air bombing from Britain, 
the Middle East or North Africa. 

The Danube River is the only inland 
waterway linking Russia and the West. 
It has a carrying capacity of 2,000,000 
tons a year, but mine laying from the 


air could seriously hamper traffic. Ade- 
quate supply of France and Italy re- 
quires the use of the Mediterranean, 
which could be blocked by U. S. sea and 
air power. 

Lack of food and clothing would 
hamper Russia at the outset, and could 
weaken Europe to the point where it 
might become impossible to carry on a 
prolonged war. 

With a war on, Europe and Russia 
would be cut off from food sources in 
America and in North Africa. Russia and 
her satellites do not have enough to make 
up the loss. In addition, interruptions to 
transport would make it almost impossi- 
ble to distribute what food is available. 
The result would be that industrial cen- 
ters, which need food most in wartime, 
would be extremely short and worker 
efficiency would drop. 

The clothing situation would be even 
worse, in event of war. If cut off from 
the outside world, European and Russian 
civilians would get almost no textiles at 
all. U.S., in contrast, has more than am- 
ple resources of both food and clothing. 

The conclusion that Soviet planners 
might be forced to, in the light of these 
facts, is that the immediate economic ex- 
ploitation of all of Western Europe is out 
of the question. By dominating Europe, 
the Russians would be_ considerably 
stronger industrially than Hitler was 
when he started World War II. But they 
still would be far weaker than the U.S., 
and the cards would be heavily stacked 
against them in any prolonged struggle 
with America. 
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MID-SOUTH’S DRIVE FOR INDUSTRY 


Reported from GREENVILLE, MISS., and NEW ORLEANS 


Mississippi Valley is making a 
concerted bid for new industry. 

Mississippi, Arkansas and 
Louisiana, trying to attract plants, 
offer resources of timber, cotton, 
chemicals, oil and gas. 

A plentiful supply of labor and 
cheap water transportation also 
are held out as advantages of 
locating in the Mid-South. 

Low taxes and municipally 
built factories are promised. 


The lower Mississippi Valley, like 
other sections of the country, has 
caught the fever of industrial expan- 
sion. This region—a_ 148,000-square- 
mile tract in Mississippi, Arkansas 
and Louisiana—wants its share of 
new industries. Since industry is ex- 
pected to decentralize anyway, this 
area sees no reason why new plants 
shouldn’t locate in the “Middle South.” 

Industrial fever is really an aftermath 
of the war. The war effort brought air- 
craft factories, aluminum plants, syn- 
thetic-rubber and chemical industries to 
these three States. Altogether, some 3,000 
new factories have been established in 
the area. Factory operations opened up 
job opportunities and brought added in- 
come. Business and political leaders now 
want more of the same. 

Advantages claimed for this region 
are numerous. 

Resources include timber, both hard 
and soft; more than a fourth of the na- 
tion’s cotton output; oil, natural gas, 
lime, silica and soda ash. In addition, 
the area hopes to tempt industry with 
a wide range of useful by-products. Sour 
gas, an oil waste, can be made into am- 
monium nitrate, good tor explosives and 
fertilizer. Cotton linters and wood. pulp 
are raw materials for plastics. Sugar-cane 
stalks can be ground and made into wall- 
board and insulating material. Dehy- 
drated sweet potatoes are good for starch. 

Factory labor, a scarce item in many 
areas, promises to be abundant in the 
middle South. Of a potential 2,600,000 
industrial workers, little more than 300.- 
000 now are employed in factories. A 
substantial reserve of workers, many 
with war-factory experience, is present. 
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BY HAND. . 
The fever of industrial 


Wage rates are relatively lower than in 
other industrial areas. Unions are weak 
and strikes are infrequent. The prospect 
of stable labor relations is used as an ap- 
peal to industrialists. 

Fuel and power supplies are held 
out as another inducement. Natural gas 
is cheap and abundant in most of this 
area. Oil, too, is plentiful. Electric-power 
companies operate a grid that pools their 
capacity, and they plan a $100,000,000 
expansion program tor 1948 and 1949. 

Water transportation is pointed to 
as another advantage. Goods made in 
the Middle South can be sent by river 
barge to Minneapolis and St. Paul, or to 
Omaha. Downriver is New Orleans, 
which is making a strong bid for recogni- 
tion as a gateway to the markets of the 
world, particularly Latin America. 

Flood threats are reported to have 
been largely eliminated on the lower 
Mississippi, the Red, Yazoo and Arkansas 
rivers. 

Low taxes and other community aids 
also are being used as an attraction for 
new industries. Louisiana will exempt 
many new industries from taxes for 10 
years. Many towns in Mississippi and 
Arkansas will build plants and rent them 
to manufacturers on favorable terms. 

A Middle South Council to attract 
new industry to this tri-State area is be- 
ing planned by businessmen and public 
officials. The idea is to sell the region, 





. BY MACHINE 
expansion is contagious 


rather than individual States, to industry 
as a good location for new plants. 

New Orleans, already an important 
garment center for men’s summer cloth- 
ing, is reaching out for women’s and 
children’s-wear factories. Clothing fac- 
tories also have been started in Mississippi 
and Arkansas. Arkansas has paper mills, 
woodworking plants and some shoe fac- 
tories. Louisiana’s chemical industry, al- 
ready sizable, is being cited as a good 
supplier for local paint and varnish works 
and plastic plants. Deposits of silica and 
soda ash are being used to attract glass 
plants. 

What this region really wants is to re- 
duce its dependence on agriculture. This 
has a twofold purpose: to buy insurance 
against the effects of a possible drop in 
farm prices, and to provide jobs for the 
thousands of farm workers who are cer- 
tain to be replaced by machines. 

Farm machinery is being used more 
and more widely on cotton, cane and rice 
plantations. Mechanical cotton pickers 
are becoming a common sight and ma- 
chines instead of men are being used to 
weed and harvest sugar and rice. 

Farming is expected to continue to bea 
major income producer for the area. The 
rich soil of the river bottoms still is the 
most important source of regional wealth, 
but not much longer will it provide as 
many jobs, That is why this area’s lead- 
ers want to speed the growth of industry. 
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AN INVITATION TO BUSINESSMEN o7c 4e 


We invite you to the 


ANADIAN 
INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIR 


MAY 31 TO JUNE 12, 1948 - TORONTO, ONTARIO 
-+.and we think you'll profit by coming 


worlds goods, 
frm 


ALGERIA 
AUSTRALIA 
BAHAMAS 
BRAZIL 
CANADA 








CENTRAL AMERICA 

















This will be the first International Trade Fair ever 
to be held in North America. It is sponsored by the 


CHINA 
COLOMBIA 








Government of Canada, which cordially invites United 

















CYPRUS 





States businessmen to attend. 














It will be devoted entirely to business. The general 








CZECHOSLOVAKIA 








public will not be admitted. Every exhibit has been 











accepted on the condition that the goods displayed 


FRANCE 








are for sale and can be delivered within a reasonable 











time. Transactions can be completed on the spot. 


GREECE 











The products of more than 25 countries will be on 





INDIA 








display, and buyers will come from every quarter of 














ITALY 











the globe. For the period of this fair, Toronto will 











be a world market-place—the sample room of the 
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world on your doorstep—within a convenient day’s 








journey from any city in the United States. 


MALAYA 














Canada will be the host—but the fair will belong 





to the traders and businessmen of all the 
nations. There will be interpreters— 
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special cable and communications ser- y jf 
vices— private restaurants and meeting ——— 
= 
FA 


comfortably and conveniently. 
Official invitations, which 
are required for admission, 
may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Canadian Inter- 
national Trade Fair, Cana- 
dian National Exhibition 


‘Gilad Grounds, Toronto 


rooms—all the facilities you need g 
to do business with all the world, yy 


Mi, Canada. Early requests 
will help to assure ac- 
commodation, 
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Are present ‘high profits justified 


1. During 1947 Union Oil Company made 
the highest net profit in its history — 
$18,910,000. That’s what the books show. 
And according to accepted accounting 
practices that’s what happened. But curi- 
ously enough, Union Oil actually spent 
$675,000 more during 1947 than it took in. 





4, if 1947 costs and prices had been the 
same as 1937’s—or if we were selling out 
the business— this method of accounting 
would give us a true picture of our “prof- 
its.” But neither of these is the case. That 
piece of refining equipment had to be re- 
placed at 1947 prices. And since we plan 
to stay in business that barrel of 1937 
crude had to be replaced with a barrel of 
crude we found last year at 1947 costs. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 


2. The facts behind those figures prove 
rather dramatically that inflation affects 
a corporation just as much as it does the 
average housewife. Here’s why. Accord- 
ing to accepted accounting practices a 
corporation depreciates its equipment 
and charges off its inventories on the 
basis of what they cost when they were 
acquired. 





3. For example, if a piece of refining 
equipment cost us $1,000,000 in 1937 and 
the estimated life of that equipment was 
10 years, we set aside $100,000 a year for 
10 years. Then theoretically the money 
would be available to replace that equip- 
mentin 1947. If the crude oil in a given well 
cost us $1 per barrel to acquire in 1937 and 
we were able to sell it for $2 in 1947, then 
theoretically we made $1 profit on each 
barrel of that oil we sold last year. 





COST OF STAYING IN BUSINESS 


EXPLORATION FOR OIL . . $10,337,000 
GROERMEND 5-6) sie se 1,761,000 
DRILLING & DEVELOPMENT. 

OF PROVED FIELDS .... 16,354,000 
REPLACEMENT OF OLD 

EQUIPMENT & ADDITION 

OR MIEW «swe wee © - 12,746,000 
hae so oe 1,154,000 
DIVIDENDS TO STOCK- 
HOLDER-OWNERS..... 6,537,000 

$48,889,000 





1947 


COST OF DOING BUSINESS 


RAW MATERIALS ...... $49,793,000 
WAGES & SALARIES . . 31,775,000 
TRANSPORTATION ..... 12,845,000 
UL nn ear Cae 7,749,000 


RENT, POWER, SUPPLIES, ETC. 21,412,000 
$ 123,574,000 


WE PAID OUT ...... $172,463,000 
WE TOOK IN....... 171,788,000 


BOX SCORE FOR 1947 .. —$675,000 








5. Everyone knows that you can’t buy 
things today for what you did before the 
war. Refining equipment that cost $400 
per barrel of daily capacity pre-war cost 
$1,000 per barrel in 1947. Our cost of drill- 
ing for oil in 1947 was 134 times what it 
was pre-war. And the cost of everything 
we bought from pipe lines to service sta- 
tions was up proportionately. 


6. Since those higher costs of ‘‘staying 
in business’’ couldn’t be included in the 
sums we’d set aside for depreciation and 
reserves, we had to dip into our “profits.” 
So when we got all through, not only did 
our shareholders receive an inadequate 
return—only 3% of the year’s revenue— 
but our so-called ‘‘high "profits”’ weren't 
high enough by $675,000 to keep Union 
Oil Company a going concern. 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company,'s 
dedicated to a discussion of how and why American business 
functions. We hope you'll feel free to send in any suggestions 
or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The President, Union Oil 
Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 14, California. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


BERLIN... .FRANKFURT....HELSINKI....VIENNA..«- 








Decision on Germany, hanging fire for nearly three years, has finally come. 
Industrial heart of Europe, Western Germany, is being ordered back to work. 
Russian stalling, hamstringing are no longer to block recovery. 
Western Allies are cutting the knot tied at Potsdam in 1945, making a sharp 
break with the Russians, telling Western Germany to get going, regardless. 
It's a development of top importance to Europe, to the U.S., to everybody. 
For Germans, it means a green light at last in favor of economic revival 
and political independence in what is easily the more important half of Germany. 
For Western Europe, it provides an industrial basis for recovery, built 
around the Ruhr, without which Marshall Plan dollars could accomplish little. 
For Western Allies, the decision on Germany marks the end of months of 
futile attempts to do business with Stalin, to get around the Soviet veto. 
For Soviet Russia, it means a serious setback in ambitions to get a hand 
in the Ruhr, keep Western power in check, unify all of Germany under Communists. 























So a split Europe, grand division between East and West, is hard fact now. 

Germany always has been the hardest problem, the crucial question, the hub 
around which all the lesser issues revolved. If the four powers could get 
together on Germany, they could get together on everything else. If agreement 
on Germany was impossible, no other agreement really could amount to very much. 


West's decision ends the long stalemate, at least clears the air a little. 

Since the four powers can't agree on running the Reich, then no one of the 
four is to have its way. If West can't call the tune, then neither can the East. 

Each now is to go its own way, play the power game more nearly in the open. 

Russians are out to communize Eastern Germany, win control of Berlin, tell 
all Germans they'd better side with Moscow if they want a unified Germany. 

Westerners are out to rebuild Western Germany as key to European recovery, 
show Germans their only hope of freedom and independence lies with the West. 

In quick succession, West's moves in Western Germany are scheduled to put 
prices and wages at workable levels, reform currency, turn loose dollars for 
food and raw materials, step up exports, end dismantling of plants for repara- 
tions, call it quits on denazification, let Germans do more of the governing. 

How long Germany will stay divided, how Russians will react, how it all 
affects drift toward war--answers to these questions are in the lap of the gods. 

What is plain now is that the Western Allies, in squeezing Russia out of 
the Ruhr, in going ahead regardless of Moscow, are taking a step sure to have 
far-reaching consequences. It's a bold move. It also involves risks, big ones. 





Russia still has the ball in Berlin, as in Finland; may grab it in Austria. 
Berlin quarrel, continuing, reflects Soviet aim to control the city. 





(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


First reply of Russia's military commander to Britain's protest at recent 
plane collision was too soft to suit Moscow. Now the Kremlin will call the turn. 

Finnish treaty looks fine, but, like all gift horses, calls for inspection. 

Soviet concessions in peace negotiations over Austria represent impressive 
reductions in earlier demands, suggest that Moscow sees advantages in a treaty. 

It's a temptation to conclude that the Finnish treaty, the concessions over 
Austria, the first climb-down in Berlin, add up to signs of Soviet weakness. 

It is safer, though, to wait a while, see what happens next, recall how 
relations between Russia and the West, since 1945, have been a series of Soviet 
advances, Western cries of anger and outrage, then Russian retreats--temporarily. 

Lenin's advice--two steps forward, one step back--is still remembered. 

Soviet goals remain unchanged. Change of pace doesn't mean any weakening. 














On close inspection, the new Russo-Finnish treaty looks a good deal like the 
1943 treaty Russia signed with Czechoslovakia. There are few real differences. 

Both swear friendship and good will; both agree that each signer will help 
the other in case of aggression by Germany or its allies; both say each signer 
will stay out of alliances aimed at the other; in both, each government promises 
not to interfere in the other's affairs, guaranteeing independence forever. 

Advantage some Finns think they see in their treaty is a Soviet pledge not 
to send troops into Finland unless the Helsinki Government asks for them. 

Disadvantage, feared by anti-Communists, is that the treaty calls for joint 
action by the two countries if either sees. "a threat of military attack." 

If the Moscow radio and Finnish Communists are right, the threat exists now. 

Finns, on that basis, ought to be asking for Soviet troops any day now. 





Facts, in any case, talk considerably louder than words in treaties. 

Soviet security, as Moscow sees it, requires Finnish co-operation in order 
to protect the approaches to Leningrad. Moscow has the strength to have its way. 

Soviet forces already occupy three bases inside Finland. Even if the Finns 
wanted to oust the Russians, the peace treaty left them no army to work with. 

Soviet agents, in the form of Finnish Communists, hold high office in the 
Helsinki Government, control some of the police, are angling for more. 

One way or another, it's a simple matter for Russia to put pressure on the 
Finns. And there's not much the West can do about it, however it might want to. 
Soviet generosity in the new treaty, therefore, has to be viewed with 
reserve. It's the old story of the rabbit stew, into the making of which go one 
horse and one rabbit. In this case, after the Russian horse and Finnish rabbit 

are cooked up, even an expert has trouble detecting the Finnish flavor. 














It's becoming apparent that Soviet strategists wish that the U.S. and her 
Western allies would clear out of Vienna, as well as Berlin. They're in the way. 
Needling of U.S. forces, in the Berlin manner, is going on at Vienna. 

Concessions in Austrian peace negotiations, at. London, are not taken at face 
value. Instead, the West suspects Russia is suddenly in a hurry to get a treaty 
signed as a means of speeding the departure of Allied troops from Vienna. 

Point is that these Soviet concessions come after months of haggling. 

Independent Austria, cleared of Western troops, would be almost surrounded 
by Communist regimes, might have heavy odds against it -to stay independent. 

It's another front in the war of nerves, another sector to watch. 
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Making the Ocean a Test Tube 
... to bring you better products 


INCO goes down to the sea...to get 
the ocean’s own verdict on metals 
and alloys. 

Here, at Kure Beach, the Atlantic 
has been made a giant test tube for 


Bird's-eye view of the Marine Test Basin 
at Kure Beach, N.C. 


studying the corrosive attack of salt 
water and salt air. 

Many different tests are made on 
thousands of metal specimens. Each 
is carried out under natural condi- 
tions expected in service. 


The picture above shows metal 
panels immersed in the ocean’s own 
brine. This type of test shows how 
well the metal resists corrosion, and 
also whether it retards the growth 
of barnacles and other marine life. 


In other tests, metals are exposed 
on racks to salt air and salt spray, 
or whirled through the water at high 
velocity. 

These and other tests often take 
months...sometimes years. But the 
object remains the same: To dis- 
cover which metal or alloy is best 
suited to a specific task 


Just one of the many ways Interna- 
tional Nickel helps manufacturers 
bring you better products, with a 
hand from Your Unseen Friend, 
Nickel. “Unseen,” because it’s usually 
combined with other metals. “Your 
Friend,” because it serves you every 
day. 


* * 


Write for your free copy of “The 
Romance of Nickel.” This illustrated, 
60-page booklet tells the story of Nickel, 
from ancient discovery to modern-day 
use. Address Dept. 45X. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5,N.Y. 


OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


...Your Unseen Friend 


EMBLEM 


TRADE MARE 








“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


U. S. NOUS & 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


April 16, 1948 





REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA? 


(The following is a translation from a Russian pub- 
lication in Belgium, “Chasovoy,” meaning “The 
Leader.” It was sent to us by former Russians, now 
citizens of the United States, who feel that the two 
peoples are very much alike and that they can “come 
together in a deep, sincere friendship” which could 
be “achieved after Russia’s restoration to normal life 
conditions, with an honest, Godfearing government as 
leader.” Here they present Russian opinions on how 
to “get rid of the Red monster.’”’—Editor. 


Articles on how to free Russia from the pressure of 
the Communist dictatorship, printed in No. 267/5 in 


“Chasovoy,” have been answered by many people 


abroad. Some of them are of universal importance 
and deserve to be communicated to our readers. 

“Notwithstanding the unusual terror, the peoples of 
Russia have tried over and over again to remove the 
Soviet regime by military revolts,” writes a “recent 
immigrant” from Indo-China, who bought himself 
the right of nonreturn to the Stalin regime with a 5- 
year contract in the service of the French Foreign 
Legion. 

“All revolts have been suppressed with enor- 
mous losses, however. Now, every year, the Soviet 
secret police—N.K.V.D.—resifts the U.S.S.R. people 
through its sieve. 

“It is deeply regrettable that, among the immigra- 
tion, can be found people forming the opinion that a 
revolution is likely to break out inside of Russia and 
that its dictatorship can crumble down by itself. I 
know that a revolution inside the U.S.S.R. without a 
push from outside is out of the question. Furthermore, 
I don’t believe the Soviet Government is likely to 
crumble. Only an outside backing could create a base 
favorable and essential to the liberation of Russia 
from the Red yoke. 

“You will say that I am a beast, almost worse than 
Stalin, to wish more bloodshed in my own fatherland. 
No! I just firmly believe that a small, nationally- 
united army backed up by a foreign armed force can 
finish the dictatorship and restore Russia’s freedom 
with a lightning speed and few casualties. 

“You will say this is another Utopia. But I assert 
that this is the only realistic measure for elimination 
of the Kremlin clan. Speed of action is essential. If 
Stalin be allowed to spread his poison over the world, 
to put his ‘fifth column’ everywhere and to construct 
unhampered his military industry—in two or three 


years he will become so strong that a purge in Russiz 
will turn into a difficult and expensive job.” 

Another new immigrant writes from Belgium tha 
“to rely on an interior anti-Communistic force js 
wrong, and to hope for another war is definitely of np 
use, because that would mean not only the remova! 
of dictatorship but of Russia as an empire as well,” 
This man, relying on the authority of A. F. Kerensky, 
thinks that “if it comes to a war, the victors will dea! 
with Russia in accordance with their own selfish in. 
terests, although in the beginning—in order to attain 
better and more successful results—they will declare 
that the war is being fought for the liberation of the 
world from communism.” 

He also foresees the possibility of methods being 
used by various types of separatist parties to weaken 
Russia and fears that, in case of defeat, “the Russian 
people, exhausted to the limit, will not be able to say 
the last word.” He insists that it is important to act 
while it is not yet too late. When the Kremlin has been 
given a chance to spread its pressure over all the world, 
it will be too late, for then it will certainly call fora 
bloody conflict. 

“It will be too late in two or three years,” he says, 
“when people who today are ready to sacrifice every- 
thing for their country—who today will be followed 
dy discontented but passive masses—will be gone. 
There are many such people at present. There are 
first, the technical professionals who work to exhaus- 
tion for the realization of plans foreign to their accus- 
tomed Russian ways, who understand perfectly where 
the root of all evil lies. Then there are officers of the 
Soviet Army whose military distinctions have failed to 
bring expected results and who are pushed aside by 
new replacements—only now, after the last war, have 
they fully understood the real meaning of dictatorship. 
And finally there are veterans—soldiers whose heroism 
and self-sacrifice during the last war are forgotten. 
Back from war, they have to work like madmen fora 
purpose they don’t understand. They are hungry and 
in many cases without a roof over their heads that 
they could call ‘home.’ 

“Out of these three groups, the military is the most 
dangerous to the government. This group has seen 
lot and knows the difference. They make good use of 
their influence on the soldiers and have weapons they 
know how to handle. Therefore, this group is the first 
either to be destroyed or doomed to complete 
isolation. 
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“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 





Possibilities of overthrow of Communist dictatorship as seen by Russians who 
have fled their homeland—Anti-Communist sentiments in U.S.S.R. exposed. 


“Russia today has the potentiality to strike a blow 
at Stalin, but she lacks organization that could unite 
her strength. The foundation for such organization 
under the present Soviet conditions is made impos- 
sible. Such an organization has to be started here— 
abroad. The Russian immigration has thousands of 
courageous and talented men, people willing to give 
their all for the liberation of their home country. 
There are people who would go to the East, to estab- 
lish a contact with forces for a revolutionary move- 
ment from inside. If two or three cities will arise 
simultaneously and, through occupied radio stations, 
will spread the news of what happened all over Russia, 


The Kremlin rule would be finished. No lies would 


save the situation. All weapons would be turned 
against the usurper. The removal of the Red gang 
can be accomplished only by placing all trumps upon 
all the anti-Communist forces, those inside as well 
as outside of Russia.” 

In conclusion, the author brings to our attention the 
misery that will befall humanity if the Soviet Gov- 
emment is allowed to exist five or six more years. 

“If the leading democratic countries are lacking 
common sense and decision, then it is up to us to have 
it,” he adds. ““‘We will have to act not only in the name 
of our own fatherland and our people but in the name 
of the whole universe, for if it comes to a war in five or 
six years, there is reason to doubt that one single per- 
son would survive it. I am sure that the time for dis- 
cussions is gone. Now is the time to act.” 

Our third correspondent, a D.P. in Germany, points 
out, that “there is a great number of politically mature 
people among the new immigration. There is a large 
group of anti-Commuunists who have spent all these 
years fighting the Reds. Many of them have been in 
the White army, many have been arrested several times 
and are well acquainted with concentration camps.” 

The author himself, a former White army officer, 
fought communism for two years, has been ar- 
ts.ed four times and has been sent twice to concen- 
tation camps, the last time for 10 years, from 1929- 
1939. He says that in political education they can 
te placed on the same level with the immigrants of 
former, earlier years. If the latter is better acquainted 
with the West, the others are well familiar with the 
Soviet conditions. Therefore, the combined work of 
both is not only desirable but essential. 

Concerning the elimination of the Kremlin clan, my 
correspondent agrees that “without the help of arms, 


Ww 


the removal of U.S.S.R. government is unthinkable,” 
and witnesses that the Russian people hate the power. 
He writes: 

“T have been in a number of places throughout Rus- 
sia before the war and heard and saw enough. I have 
talked to peasants, laborers and professionals and can 
assure you that they all hate the government alike. In 
1940 the Ivanov County had a serious revolt, when 
workers of many factories and works arose, armed 
and marched to the city of Ivanov-Vosniessensk, to 
start a revolution. But they were betrayed and the 
N.K.V.D. sent an army with artillery against them. 
The revolt was suppressed, but it frightened the Krem- 
lin and the County has been annexed to Moscow. 
There were other similar manifestations of discontent, 
up to the beginning of the Soviet-German war... .” 

The general belief that the Russians have a false 
conception about conditions in the West is, he claims, 
untrue. He says: 

“The older people definitely know that life in the 
West is good and free. The educated youth knows 
it, too. Even workers know the difference between 
West and East and therefore do not believe the 
Soviet propaganda. Speaking of pessimism and 
apathy— it only seems to exist; actually every Soviet 
citizen has an inner spark which can any minute de- 
velop into a flame .. .” 

And so, all partners in this discussion agree that un- 
der the existing conditions in the U.S.S.R. it is impos- 
sible to count on an elimination of its dictatorship 
from within. A revolution cannot be organized on a 
large scale. Small, single uprisings will be quickly sup- 
pressed by the power, with its usual cruelty. This 
opinion corresponds with many others coming from 
different sources. The elimination of the Kremlin 
tyranny has to be arranged through unifying all na- 
tional forces, from among the immigration and from 
within Russia... 

The danger of exploitation of Russia by an Ameri- 
can “monopolistic capitalism” exists exclusively in the 
distorted imagination of the Communists. They swing 
this weapon over the heads of the Russian people only 
to kill any possibility of a friendly tendency by the 
Russians toward the great trans-Atlantic Republic. 
The Soviet propagandists are shouting themselves 
hoarse to persuade the people that Truman and Mar- 
shall are no better than Hitler and Rosenberg. It is 
our duty to call their bluff, not to support it. ... 

A. Baikaloff—London, February, 1948 











U.S. Armed Forces: 
Shrinkage Since the War 
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APRIL 1 


RMED STRENGTH Of the U. S. at this 
time is barely one tenth as great as 
it was during the war. The nation, in other 
words, is about nine tenths demobilized. 

Army, Air Force and Navy all are 
weaker in man power and in armament 
than the strength authorized by Congress. 
Authorized strength is not attained be- 
cause of lack of appropriations. 

The Pictogram shows how U.S. power 
on land, sea and air has shrunk since war's 
end , 

To rebuild part of the country’s military 
strength, a revival of the draft is being 
considered. Universal military training is 
proposed in addition. Congress is asked 
to provide an added $3,375,000,000 for 
the year starting July 1 to-pay for more 
men and equipment, and to build up raw- 
material stockpiles. 

Basis of proposals for a draft, for more 
spending and planning for a stronger 
military establishment is this: 

Army in wartime had 5,889,000 men, 
not counting its Air Forces. Authorized 
strength of the Army now is 669,000 men. 
Actual troop strength at this time is only 
550,000. The Army wants to build up to a 
level of 782,000 men. 

This compares with a Russian Army 
strength of 12,000,000 men during the war, 
3,050,000 men now. 

Air Force, when it was under the Army 
in wartime, had 2,411,000 men. Now its 
authorized strength is 401,000 airmen. 
Actual strength is 360,000. The Air Force 
is asking for an average of 420,000 men in 
the year beginning next July, 453,000 by 
mid-1949. 

Soviet air forces, by comparison, had 
little strength during the war, but these 
forces now include 450,000 airmen and are 
expanding rapidly. 

Navy at its war peak had 3,401,000 men 
in uniform. It is authorized by Congress 
to have 552,000 now. It actually has 392.,- 
000 on active duty. The admirals are ask- 
ing for at least 63,000 more men, to bring 
Navy strength up to 455,000. 

550,000 Russia has few warships to compete 

with the U.S., but is building a growing 

ny number of fast new-type submarines and 

/"\ is training a comparatively large naval 
Po force of 600,000 men. 

i All of the armed services, thus, have 
been pared to token size by wartime 
standards—and all want to expand some- 
what. The Army insists on a draft and 


cTUAL NOW AUTHORIZED NOW ACTUAL UMT to meet its large man-power require- 


ments." Navy wants new equipment to 


meet a possible submarine war. But the 
big issue is what to do with the Air Force 
—how far to revive U.S. air power with 
costly new planes, more personnel, potent 
new weapons. 
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Far-reaching changes in laws govern- 
ing estate and gift taxes are now in effect. 
These changes are written into the tax 
law recently passed by Congress over the 
President’s veto. They carry over into the 
fields of estate and gift taxes the principle 
of income splitting between husbands 
and wives. This means, in many cases, 
tax savings in non-community-property 
States as well as in community-property 
States. 

As a general rule, transfers of estates 
valued at less than $60,000 and gifts up 
to $30,000 have been -free of federal 
taxes. Now, on larger transfers of prop- 
erty between husbands and wives, con- 
siderable tax savings are often possible. 
As a result of this, many lawyers are 
planning to make revisions in clients’ 
wills that were drawn up with a view to 
the estate and gift taxes that applied 
under previous law. 


How are estate taxes reduced? 
The new law, in effect, requires that a 
federal estate tax be paid on only one 
half of the net amount that a husband 
leaves outright to his wife, after exemp- 
tions, or that a wife leaves to her husband. 
In non-community-property States, up to 
one half of the value of the estate thus is 
exempt from tax. In community-property 
States, one half of the community prop- 
erty by law is considered to belong to 
the surviving wife or husband, and now 
is freed of estate tax under the new law; 
also, one half of separate property left 
to a wife or husband now is exempt from 
tax in these States. 


Just how do the new estate taxes 
apply? 

Take, for example, a man who leaves out- 
right to his wife a net estate of $500,000, 
after deductions for funeral expenses, 
taxes, debts and such. Under the old law 
for non-community-property States, the 
estate would have gotten a specific ex- 
emption of $60,000. The tax would have 
amounted to $116,500. Now, under the 
new law, half of this estate would be 
free of tax. On the remaining $250,000, 
the estate tax after exemptions would be 
$45,300. The wife thus saves $71,200 in 
estate taxes, but, upon her death, estate 
taxes apply on the entire value of her 
estate. Tax benefits from these provisions 
cannot go to the second generation. 


Since estates now can be halved between 
husband and wife for tax purposes, the 
result often will be that no tax is re- 
quired on an estate up to $120,000. This 
is because there now is a $60,000 tax- 
free transfer and a $60,000 specific 
exemption. 
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ABOUT REDUCED TAXES ON GIFTS AND ESTATES 


Would the tax work the same way in 

community-property States? 
Not exactly the same. But the savings 
usually would be as great, and sometimes 
greater, in community-property States. 
This is because the new tax law wipes out 
the 1942 amendments on estate and gift 
taxes. Residents of community-property 
States found that these amendments 
often discriminated against them, causing 
them to pay higher estate and gift taxes 
than were paid by others under the same 
circumstances in non-community-prop- 
erty States. 


What about trust estates? 

Unless there is an absolute transfer of 
a trust estate to a wife or husband, then 
one half of the value of the estate is not 
exempt from estate tax. Definite rules are 
laid down in the new law. In order to get 
the “marital deduction” for one half of 
an estate, the surviving wife or husband 
must be entitled for life to all income of 
the trust principal and must have power 
to dispose of the trust principal. Other- 
wise the entire net estate is subject to tax. 


How is life insurance treated? 
Lump-sum payments on life insurance as 
a rule are considered part of a gross 
estate, and are subject to the usual estate 
tax rules. But where an insurance policy 
provides for installment payments to a 
surviving wife or husband at least once 
a year, the treatment usually is similar 
to that for trust estates. That is, to get 
the 50 per cent deduction from an estate, 
the survivor must be entitled to future 
payments and must have power to dis- 
pose of unpaid amounts at the time of 
her or his death. 


When do the new tax rules take 
effect? 

New rules on estate taxes apply to estates 

of all persons dying after Dec. 31, 1947. 

That is, they are retroactive to January 1. 


Next, how are gift taxes saved? 
Fifty per cent of a gift made by a hus- 
band to his wife, or by a wife to her 
husband, is exempt from gift tax. Fur- 
thermore, part of the remaining amount 
usually is tax free. This is because any 
person can give away, tax free, $30,000 
in his lifetime plus $3,000 a year to one 
or more individuals. 


How much is saved on gift taxes? 

Here is how the gift tax works: Suppose 
a husband gives his wife $100,000 worth 
of his property. Under the new law, 50 
per cent of that amount would be free of 
tax. That leaves $50,000. But the husband 
is entitled to a $30,000 exemption from 








taxes during his lifetime plus anothe; 
$3,000 a year on individual gifts. If nop, 
of these has been used up by previoys 
gifts, his taxable gift to his wife js ». 
duced another $33,000, to $17,000. The 
gift tax on that would be $952.50. Unde 
the old law, the husband would have paig 
a tax of $/,595 on a gift of $67,000- 
$100,000 minus $33,000. His saving thys 
is $7,642.50 under the new law. A sini. E 
lar saving would result now in a cy. 
munity-property State, where one half of 
community property by law is consid. 
ered to belong to the wife. 


















Suppose a gift is made to a thir 
party? 

Here, too, there would be a saving unde 
the new gift tax rules. A gift by eithe 
husband or wife to another person cay 
be treated as coming half from the wife § 
and half from the husband. Since each § 
of them gets a lifetime exemption of 
$30,000 plus an annual $3,000 exemption 
on a gift to an individual, the first $66.00) F 
of this gift usually would not be subjeci 
to gift tax. Furthermore, since the gilt 
tax rate rises as amounts of gifts increase. 
a gift above $66,000 usually would fall B 
in a lower tax bracket than under th & 
old law. 
















When do the new rules on gift taxes 
apply? 

The new rules apply to gifts made atte 

enactment of the new law—on April 2 

1948. Unlike other provisions of the ta 

law, gift tax changes are not retroactive 

to last January 1. 












Are capital-gains rules changed? 
Yes. Capital-gains rules on estates in 
community-property States are changed. 
In these States, the basis for figuring 
capital gains on assets of an estate usually 
has been the value of these assets whei 
acquired. Where there has been a sharp 
increase in value, this has resulted in iff 
large capital gain by the time of th 
owner’s death. Now, in all States, thi 
capital-gains basis will be the value » 
such property at the time of the death 
of the owner. 















These are the new rules that now aj- 
ply for estate and gift taxes in com 
munity-property States and in the other 
States. The rules follow general pri 
ciples worked out by a special tax sectioi 
of the American Bar Association alte 
months of study. Further revision of th 
rules may come later. But the way is ope! 
for sizable savings on estate and si 
taxes by husbands and wives who leave 
large estates or who make large gilts t 
each other, to their children, or to others. 
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SEE HOW THE NEW BURROUGHS 
SPEEDS AND SIMPLIFIES INVOICING 


The result of each 
individual calcula- 
tion appears in the 


front dials. 











INVOICE 


ANY CUSTOMER 
ANYWHERE 





Quantity Desenption 


Price Amount 





6 02. ARTICLES 
ITEMS 
ARTICLES 
ITEMS 


LESS 15% 








LESS FREIGHT ALLOWANCE 525 LBS. 
AT. 
NET 


$6.65 02. $90.90" 
045 02, 10.80 
2474 02, 2.97 
2.34 EA, 





7.02 
$60.69 








wasting rehandling of figures. 
setups. Operation is fast, 








Only the Burroughs Calculator shows the results 
of each individual extension and provides the 
grand total or net result, automatically. No time- 


simple, continuous. 


The results of all 
calculations ac- 
cumulate here— 
the net result is 
automatic. 


No preliminary 














WHEREVER THERE’S 


BUSINESS THERE'S 


THE NEW 


BURROUGHS 
CALCULATOR 




































Calculator claims of speed and simplicity are 
common. with 
some rare and complicated problem may be 
impressive. But what you're really interested 


Calculator demonstrations 


in is resul/ts—the time and money you can 
save on everyday volume work like payroll, 
invoicing and sales audit. That’s where the 
new Burroughs Calculator proves itself faster, 
simpler, more efficient. 


Let us show you what this new Burroughs will 
do on your own work, with your own figures, 
in your own office. Find out for yourself—as 
thousands have —that the electrically operated 
Burroughs Calculator accomplishes everyday 
business computations in less time, with less 
effort, at less cost. Call your local Burroughs 
office for a practical, down-to-earth dem- 
onstration. Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


EASIER 
TO LEARN 


FASTER 
TO OPERATE 








BURROUGHS 





. . the way any proud parent does. We see to it that 
of the real satisfactions in owning one. Wherever you live, 
Niel acm o]a=306/m-10 1am comslale mn car-)an\Ze]0 1am Olalg\2-1(-1anel-1-1-1at-3¢-lale 
out for his service facilities. He trains good men to take 


as much pride in servicing your car as we do in building 





. 


it. And wherever you are, whatever you need, you can 
(-4-) ait Wo] 1a f-1on ald -1 0) F-Tot-taql-1a) amd of- 1a Om t-Tol Co] AVA -1a) "4a -1-14-10Mt-Tale| 
tested, for your Chrysler at the Chrysler dealer’s under 
the trade name MoPar. After all, as we see it, when you 
buy a Chrysler you're entitled to a car that stays sweet 
.. as exciting and wonderful as the day you bought her. 





















ih. Fea 


parts and accesso- FOR BETTER SERVICE, TAKE YOUR CAR TO YOUR CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH DEALER 
nies, factory 


MoPar ts the 


trade name for 


engimeered and tested 


for all Chrysier 
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@ CHAMPION AIR AND WATER HOSE 
ARE BUILT UP TO THE HIGHEST 
STANDARD, NOT DOWN TO A PRICE. 
ONLY THOSE WHO KNOW THE ECON. 
OMY OF QUALITY ARE INTERESTED 
IN CHAMPION HOSE. 


WHY NOT MAKE YOUR REPUBLIC RUBBER DISTRIBUTOR’S 
LARGE INVENTORY INVESTMENT PAY YOU DIVIDENDS? 


You need not waste stock room space and inventory 
cost for the many industrial rubber items you use. Your 
Republic Rubber Distributor carries all standard items 
and delivers your orders promptly. In addition, this 
practical service-arrangement saves time in keeping 


your stock room records—another way a Distributor 
POINT NUMBER TWO IN 


A REPUBLIC’S FIVE POINT POLICY ah = 
4 your Republic Rubber Distributor’s service? The short 


best serves you. Why not get into the habit of using 


cuts will lead to many substantial savings. 


A quality of product uniformly 
good and capable of deliver- 
‘ ing service results that 
should reasonably 

be expected. 


A QUARTER CENTURY OF PROGRESS 





RE FA 8. Lt Fe RU 8 6 € & D4 ¥is$-i.0 N 
LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION ...YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Lee Deluxe Tires & Tubes, Conshohocken, Pa. 
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People of the Week. ‘i 


Experience and Energy That Back Mr. Hoffman in Vast Aid Role: 
Successful Sales Record He Brings to Recovery Effort Abroad 


> Paul G. Hoffman has billions of dollars 
to spend. With all this money goes a 
sheer power exceeded only, perhaps, by 
that of two other men—President Truman 
and Russia’s Premier Joseph Stalin. Mr. 
Hoffman, an earnest and thoughtful big 
businessman with moderately conserva- 
tive ideas, is in charge of the Economic 
Co-operation Administration program of 
aid abroad. As Administrator, it is for him 
to say how much money and _ supplies 
each participating nation shall have and 
on what terms. 

He has left a $96,000-a-year job as 
president of Studebaker Corp. to take on 
his new assignment at $20,000 because 
he sees in ECA “an opportunity to put 
up a fight for peace,” to block the west- 
ward march of Russia. The fight is to take 
the form of an effort to make Western 
Europe reasonably prosperous again. 

“Prosperity, says Mr. Hoffman, “is a 
powerful antidote for Communism.” 

To create better times abroad, he has 
more than $6,000,000,000 at his disposal. 
How he will spend this fund is a question 
already asked repeatedly by businessmen 
with things to sell, citizens anxiously 
watching international events or wonder- 
ing whether excessive quantities of food 
and other items will be channeled out of 
the country, creating scarcities here. 
There is curiosity, too, about Mr. Hoff- 
man, himself, his experience and his ideas. 

Mr. Hoffman is just settling into his 
vastly responsible job, but much already 
is obvious to those close to the operation. 

Business’s share. Mr. Hoffman plans 
a “solid business administration,” with 
private U. S. businessmen taking the larg- 
est possible part. Governments abroad 
are to deal directly with American sup- 
pliers, after he has decided what items 
they may buy and in what quantities. 

Bulk buying by a central ageney ap- 
parently is out, Under the law, Mr. Hoff- 
man can, if he chooses, set up a Govern- 
ment corporation to do much of this work. 
He does not favor such an arrangement. 

Scarcities. He has no intention of 
tobbing the U. S. in order to help Europe. 
Scarce items are to be allocated carefully 
with a view to U.S. needs, as well as 
the needs of countries being aided. 

‘Priority must be given to the mainte- 
nance of a strong, productive America,” 
he says, “American résources are not un- 
limited.” 

Self-help. Mr. Hoffman is expected to 
be tough in insisting that the ECA nations 
do everything they can to help them- 
elves, Treaties are to be drafted under 
which these countries will agree to use 
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U.S. aid to build for the future. If he 
finds any nation violating its agreement, 
he can cut it off from further help. 

Objective. Mr. Hoffman’s long-range 
purpose is to increase production by the 
European nations themselves to a point 
at which a reasonable prosperity can be 
established as a safeguard against Rus- 
sian encroachments. 

The ECA nations are producing now 
at a rate of $100,000,000,000 annually, 
he says. On the basis of a “hard-boiled 
appraisal,” he thinks this can be run up 
fairly soon to $135,000,000,000 through 
the stimulus of American help, and that 
such an amount should be enough to 
block the Communists. 

But, before this can be accomplished, 
there is much to be done. 

Staff. First of all, Mr. Hoffman must 
set up an organization. He wants to keep 
it as small as possible. However, esti- 
mates are that he will need from 1,500 
to 2,000 people, half to work in Europe 
and the rest here. Finding them is prov- 
ing difficult. 

For top assistance, he has 25 jobs at 
$15,000 a year and 50 at $10,000. to 
offer. Such salaries don’t attract  busi- 
nessmen of the caliber that Mr. Hoffman 





wants. A list of some 250 possibilities 
has been drawn up in advance, but Mr. 
Hoffman may find it necessary to “draft” 
many of those he wants by impressing 
them and their companies with the im- 
portance of the work to be done. 

He is to have an assistant administrator 
and also is to be aided by a roving am- 
bassador. The latter post is expected to go 
to Lewis W. Douglas, or, in any event, 
Mr. Douglas will be important to ECA 
through his present post as Ambassador 
to Great Britain. Paul H. Nitze, a young 
foreign-trade expert in the State Depart- 
ment, is to have one of the top jobs. He 
has been busy for several weeks prepar- 
ing advance plans for ECA. Other Gov- 
ernment officials are to be called in for 
help and advice, including J. A. Krug, 
Secretarv of the Interior, who knows U. S. 
industry from his service with the War 
Production Board. 

But the staff is only a starter. 

Work ahead. Mr. Hoffman must 
screen the requests of the ECA nations 
for goods and supplies, eliminate what 
seems excessive or beyond this country’s 
capacity to provide. This he promises to 
do on a “realistic” basis. 

He must decide what is to be sent 
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ECA ADMINISTRATOR HOFFMAN & SENATOR VANDENBERG 
... for the coming gamble—a hard-boiled appraisal 
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When you march on 
the small town market 





SUCCESS 


HOUSEHOLD 


No trick to drumming up trade here! 
More than half of America’s retail out- 
lets are found in small cities and towns. 
And Household is the only big monthly 
aimed directly at this market! 

But there’s more to Household suc- 
cess than just reaching buyers. House- 
hold moves these bigger, better families 
to buy! With every issue, Idea-Planned 
editorial pages plant in their minds 
more than 255 practical ideas for 
easier, pleasanter living. 

Today these big families have the 
greatest purchasing power ever. Yet 
Household continues to reach them at 
the lowest cost per page per thousand— 
$2.25 for black and white, $3.00 
for 4 colors. No wonder “Success is a 
HOUSEHOLD Word!” 


Four Steps to Success ... 


® Sparkling new Household format! 


© 38% 
ads! 


® New high circulation—over 2,000,000! 


more advertising—more 4-color 


@ Still the lowest cost per 1000 readers 
—4 colors, $3.00; black and white, 
$2.25. 


Capper Publications, Inc., Topeka, Kansas 


HOUSEHOLD 


a magazine of action for small 





ties and lowus 
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abroad as a loan and what as a gift, which 
means rating the ability of the recipient 
to make repayment. Since repayment can 
be made only in goods, Mr. Hoffman 
thinks it important to weigh in advance 
the effect on the American. economy of 
receiving such shipments later. 

Mr. Nitze and his group already have 
done much preliminary work in allocat- 
ing money and various quantities of goods 
to individual countries. 

When the allocations are ready, how- 
ever, another formidable task remaits 
The Administrator must take them to 
Congress and get appropriations to cover 
them, This may prove a difficult selling 
job, because the appropriations commit- 
tees of both houses include many mem- 
bers who will scan every item skeptically. 

Salesman. But Mr. Hoffman is a 
salesman of demonstrated ability. He 
climbed to the presidency of a big auto- 
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“That would be a bad description, 
The European countries are not in re. 
ceivership. They are going through bad 
times, but many of them have done q 
remarkable job toward their own jf. 
covery.” 

























His faith in Europe’s willingness and K. 
ability to help itself is vast. aren 

In World War II, he did what he calls R 
“a few odd jobs” for the Government, but, JB his ' 
for the most part, he stuck to overseeing J tl 
the flow of war equipment from his com. § the ° 
pany’s factories. Meanwhile, he became B 
deeply interested in both domestic and & shoul 
international economics. p strikii 

With the help of Jesse H. Jones, then §& «ppt 
Secretary of Commerce, he organized q fp call I 
group of businessmen into the Committee [ what 
for Economic Development. The idea was J whos 
to make postwar plans that would pro. calml 
vide employment for all. At one time Wi 
there were some 3,000 local CED’s mak. § to tra 
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AMBASSADOR DOUGLAS 
The “‘rover’’? 


mobile manufacturing concern by selling, 
rather than making, its products. 

He quit college after two years to 
begin selling Studebakers in Chicago. 
That was in 1909 when the industry was 
in its infancy. He sold many, but sighted 
bigger chances on the West Coast and, 
in 1911, he transferred to Los Angeles. 
There his rise, although interrupted by 
service in World War I, was rapid. 

After the war, he bought the Los 
Angeles agency and made such an out- 
standing sales record that, in 1925, he 
was called in to headquarters in South 
Bend, Ind., to head its sales department. 
Depression days brought Studebaker into 
receivership, from which it emerged in 
1935 with Mr. Hoffman as president. 

Asked if he thought he similarly could 
bring Europe “out of receivership,” he 
chuckled and replied: 








TRADE EXPERT NITZE 
The advance man 
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ing similar plans for their immediate 
communities. 

The tie-in with the Commerce De- 
partment remained close. Ultimately it 
brought Mr. Hoffman into intimate col- 
laboration with W. Averell Harriman, the 





















present Secretary. Mr. Hoffman is a men- 
ber of the Department’s Business Advi- rc Mi 
sory Council, and participated in the work A Pt 
of the Harriman Committee that, at Presi- Bo ; 
dent Truman’s request, prepared a report —. 
on possibilities for aid abroad. ree 
He has been in Europe many times. f YY 
This and his work with the Harriman B° evs 
Committee have made him familiar with would | 
the task ahead. The Senate Foreign Rels- — 
tions Committee found him an informed Ber 
witness when the ECA legislation was Now 
under study. Many of his ideas found ment for 
their way into the final bill. “— 
Mr. Harriman plugged Mr. Hoffman To 1 
APRIL 1, 
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a 
ior his new job. With the additional 
» powerful backing of Senator Arthur H. 


Vandenberg, chairman of the Foreign 
gelations Committee, he was named by 
oesident Truman, despite the fact that 
ie is a Republican. 

“You are a Republican and a Jiberal, 
yen't you?” Mr, Hoffman was asked. 
“Republican and responsible,” was 
his reply. “That sometimes takes you 
on the liberal side and sometimes on 


the other.” 
Nearing 57, Mr. Hoffman is_ thick- 


> houldered, with streaked silver hair and 


ttikingly bright blue eyes. He gives an 


E appearance of great vigor. Associates 


) wll him tireless and enthusiastic about 
whatever he is undertaking, but one 








vhose approach to problems always is 
calmly factual. 

Washington society will find him hard 
totrap. He doesn’t like that sort of thing. 
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SECRETARY KRUG 
The helper 


but he does enjoy golf, which he plays in 


} the 80s, bridge and an occasional fricndly 
game of poker. He spends most of his 


S spare time, however, with his family. He 


aid Mrs. Hoffman have five sons and 


two daughters. 

Prospects. Before the Senate Commit- 
tee, Mr. Hoffman had this to say about 
ECA prospects: 

“An adequate program continued over 
‘four-year period should succeed. Ad- 
ninistered intelligently, it should not 
like more of our resources than we can 
iford. If it succeeds, the benefits to us 
would be enormous in expanded trade, 
increased security and, above all, in 
seater protection to our free society.” 

Now he adds that ECA as an instru- 
nent for stopping the spread of Commu- 
usm is a “gamble.” But he says: 

“To my mind, it’s a good gamble.” 
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BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE 
Oe i ti ti tid 





“lll be there in Rome 
next week” 


“April in Paris. 
Lucky you!” 


“Rio must be 
wonderful! 


“ 


“You foiks in Brisbane 


were right” 


Telephone calls to most countries around the 


world are crossing the oceans every day. 


They’re giving business men the added speed 


and efficiency of two-way discussion. 


To friends and relatives, overseas telephone calls 


are thrilling events. 


All calls are person-to-person. And they’re easy 
to make. Simply say to your Long Distance oper- 
ator, ‘Il want to make an overseas call.’’ The rate 
for three full minutes of two-way conversation to 


most countries is $12 or less, (plus tax). 
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(This article represents the result of ap 








Boom appears to be gathering 
strength, may go on through 
1949. 

New billions are to be poured 
into spending stream through tax 
cuts, Marshall Plan buying, mili- 
tary outlays. 

Total spending, public and pri- 
vate, may reach a new peak in 
year ahead. Wages are likely to 
keep rising. Increase in produc- 
tion is expected. Cost of living 
may rise moderately. 


The boom, starting to slow, is to be 
fed again by a new flood of dollars. 
Boom activity, running to 1950 at least. 
is beginning to be a strong prospect. 

Dollars, to be poured in from all sides, 
will be in a volume that promises to keep 
the boom going with nothing more than 
minor interruptions. 

Billions in foreign-aid dollars have 
Congress’s approval. Tax-cut dollars, run- 
ning into more billions, are a reality. Dol- 





lars for rearmament are to be voted on a 
scale measured in more billions. Wage 
rates are being marked up gradually to 
new high levels in a third round of in- 
creases. Full employment at higher pay 
means more dollars for spending. 

The scale of spending for goods and 
services, as a result, is to hold high and 
even to go on rising. There is a strong 
possibility that the demand for goods, 
coming from a wide variety of sources, 
will be so large that limits may be needed 
on the amount of some goods that civil- 
ians can buy. 

The combined effect of actions 
coming at this time is to cause a shift in 
outlook from moderate recession to re- 
newed boom. 





Cash for Increasing Demand 
(BILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 

Annual Probable 
Rate, 4th for Ycar 
Quart r, Starting 

Spending 1947 July 1, 1948 
Total 240.9 253 
by Consumers 172.5 185 
by Investors 29.9 28 
by Foreigners 8.2 8 

by Government ( for 

goods & services) 30.3 82 











extensive research on a problem of oy. 
standing importance in National Affairs) 


FORCES SPEEDING UP THE BOOM 


New Billions in Public and Private Spending 


World aid, to begin with, is to cog 
$7,354,000,000 in the year that starts 
next July 1. This is the prospective outlay 
for the Marshall Plan, for aid to Turkey 
Greece and China, for reconstruction of 
Japan and Korea, and for other programs 
abroad. These dollars are to be spent 
largely for goods and services in U. §, 

Defense program is to be expanded 
by at least $3,575,000,000. By otiicial 
estimates, only about half of that amount 
will be paid out in cash during the year 
beginning July 1, but orders probabh 
will be placed for the full amount. Orders 
as well as cash dollars, can help to keep 
the boom running. 

Lend-Lease for Europe, a system of 
military aid to build up the war machines 
of friendly nations, is not yet in the off- 
cial program. Neither is the Air Force 
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demand for an increase in strength from 
55 to 70 groups. Both ideas, however, are 
being talked about, and cannot be ig. 
nored in measuring the economic outlook 
for the period ahead. 

Tax cuts will put $5,100,000,000 in 
extra spending money into the pockets of 
individuals in the year beginning July | 
That figure covers both the tax cut itself 
for that year and refunds to taxpayers 
who overpaid during the first months of 
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—Black Star —Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
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... fed by a new flood of cash, the boom is likely to face only minor interruptions in months ahead the early | 
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alendar year 1948, before the tax-cut 


of an pill was passed. On the basis of recent 
of out. experience, the public can be expected 
\Ffairs,) to spend about 98 cents out of every 


jollar of income tax saving. ; 

These billions are to start flowing at 
, time when the boom might otherwise 
ie foundering, when the supply of goods 
night be catching up with demand. As 
itis, new spending power in hands of the 
wublic is to create new demand, so that 
supply is likely to keep lagging behind. 


\ding 


$ to cost f That promises another scramble for 
at starts § sods, and new strength for the boom. 
ve outhy § A rise in spending, not the decline 
Turkey, F that had been widely forecast, becomes a 
uction of B definite prospect for 1948 and 1949. 
programs § The spending outlook for the year be- 
be spent & sinning July 1, as approximated on the 
1 U.S. BE jasis of factors now at work, is shown 
xpanded & in the table on page 44. 


fotal spending for goods and serv- 
ices, by both public and private snenders, 


Y Ollicial 
t amount 


































the year § i: likely to reach a record $253.000.000,- 
probably § 999, This includes consumer sp°nding, 
. Orders, B yivate investments, the dollar volume ot 
to keep & aworts over imports, and Government 
nending for goods and _ services. At 
ystem ot B ¢953.000,000,000, the total would be 
machines § joe than $12,000,000,000 higher than 
| the off F jhe annual rate reached in late 1947. 
‘ir Fore ¢onsumer spending probably will 
gth from B reach $185,000,000,000. This assumes 
‘ever, ate hat consumers continue to spend about 
it be ig the same proportion of after-tax income 
¢ outlook § in 1947. Late in that year, consumer 
sending reached a rate of $172,500,- 
10,000 in 100.000. 
ockets Of private investment in this country is 
g July | apected to run about the same as in 


cut itself 
taxpayers 
nonths of 


197. The total for that vear was $27.- 
300,000,000, although the annual rate 
aw somewhat higher than that during 
‘he final months of the year. 

Spending by foreigners—that is, the 
margin of U.S. exports over imnorts—is 
litely to total $8,000,000,000. That. al- 
lws for some increase in imports over 
\M7 and, despite Marshall Plan buying, 
fra slight reduction in exports. Even so, 
tet exports at that level would be the 
ighest on record except for 1917 

ernment spending for goods and 
avices is likely to run at least $32,000,- 
0,000, and could be much higher. That 
timate is for federal, State and local 
governments. 
these are rough estimates of spending, 
@on factors now in sight. The out- 
wkeould be changed by develonments 
tad. More military spending than now 
een might reduce the supnlv_ of 
is that civilians will be able to buy. 
a Would upset the whole picture. The 
les given here are accurate enough, 
mWever, to give a line on which way the 
tihomv is likelv to travel. 

As things add up, here is the busi- 
"8 outlook for the period ahead: 

Production, likely to tur upward 
‘fait, may reach a new postwar peak in 
lhe early months of 1949. For the first 
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A RAPID CLIMB in credit losses has 
placed your receivables under an increas- 
ing threat. Don’t overlook this danger. 


YOUR OWN STATEMENT shows you that 
a large percentage of your working 
capital is represented by your accounts 
receivable. Sound business judgment 
tells you that this important asset should 
be protected. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS in 
over 150 lines of business have secured 
protection with American Credit Insur- 
ance ... which GUARANTEES PAY- 
MENT of your accounts receivable for 
goods shipped ... pays you when your 
customers can’t. No insurance program 


@ American * 









CREDIT LOSSES ARE CLIMBING 





Your Receivables Need Protection 
Against This Threat 


designed to protect and conserve assets 
is complete without this coverage. 


SEND FOR NEW BOOK, “HOW TO PLAN 
CREDIT POLICY.” Written to help 
businessmen meet credit problems, this 
book also tells how the MINMAX 
Principle of Credit Control (accom- 
plished through American Credit Insur- 
ance) permits accurate budget calculation 
... provides freedom from unexpected 
credit losses . . and prevents an excessive 
number of delinquent accounts. For your 
copy, phone the American Credit office 
in your city, or write today. Address: 
American Credit Indemnity Company 
of New York, Dept. 44, Baltimore 2, Md. 


PRESIDENT 


( redit /nsurance 


PAYS YOU WHEN YOUR CUSTOMERS CAN’T 


Offices tn Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


© 1948, Am. Credit Indemnity Co., of N.Y. 
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= NO WATER GO 


supplies 80 cups an hour 
of Cool Refreshing Water 


NORGE WATER BOY —Portable, Electric Water Cooler .. . 
A revolutionary product. Place anywhere—on desk, in 
office, in conference or reception room, etc. Cooled by Norge 
“Rollator” unit—famed for efficiency. No plumbing—just plug 
into electrical outlet. Handsome steel cabinet, slightly larger 
than a portable radio. Includes cup dispenser, drip pan and 
finger-tip faucet. 
















NORGE NP-10—Electric, Bubbler-type Water 
Cooler... Ideal for factory, cafeteria, store, 
school or large office. Cools up to 10 gallons an 
hour. Easily serves 200 people. Uses the efficient 
cooling unit made famous by Norge—economical. 
Rugged steel cabinet with attractive finish and 
porcelain top. Easy to keep clean, sanitary. 


NORGE HAS THE ANSWER... Norge is a 
pioneer in refrigeration, with great engineering, 
research and production facilities. These assure you 
nothing but the best when the water cooler bears 
the Norge name. Whatever your drinking water 
problem, contact your Norge Dealer for the solu- 
tion. Norge Division, Borg-Warner Corporation, 
Detroit 26, Michigan. 





A. BORG-WARNER INDUSTRY 


Refrigerators e Electric Ranges e Gas Ranges 
Home Heaters e Washers e Home Freezers 
Electric Water Heaters * Water Coolers 


BEFORE YOU BUY 
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Special Report 


half of that year, output of manufacture 
goods and minerals could run as mu! 
as 95 per cent above the average for 
prewar years 1935-39. That is as mex 





$$ 


ured by the Federal Reserve board inde, § 


Tight supplies of steel and other metaj 


may limit production of automobiles anf 


other durable goods, but sharp gains gy 
promised in many other lines. In son, 
cases where demand has been faltering 
recently, there is a promise of ney 
strength in the outlook tor increase 
consumer buying and new military orders 

Prices are expected to rise only mod. 
erately. Cost of living may not increas 


as much as might be indicated by thf 


projected new outflow of dollars. World 
crops are expanding. Labor efficieng 
may increase a little. Also, with produe. 
tion at record levels, industry may be 
able to hold prices of finished goods nex 
present levels. 

Personal income is almost sure to g 
on rising. This promises new demand {py 
goods, some of which may run shor 
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Spendable income—the amount individ 
uals have left after taxes—may rise t 


$197,200,000,000 in the vear beginningy 


July 1. At that level, the amount availabk 
for spending would be more than $20, 
000,000,000 higher than in 1947, 
Wages and salaries are almost sure ti 
keep going up. Third-round increases fo 
organized labor are likely to spread t 
other groups. Federal workers apparenth 
are to win a substantial increase in pay 
Farm income, which started downward 
after recent commodity-price breaks, maj 
level off and even rise a bit from presen 
levels. 
Savings out of the public's expected 
high income in the year beginning July 
are likely to total $12.200,000,000. Thi 
is $1,300,000,000 more than the publi 
saved in 1947 
Retail trade, bolstered by increase 
purchasing power, is likely to set ne\ 
high records in the year beginning July | 
Gains are almost certain in both soft ant 
hard goods. About the only limiting fac 
tor now in sight is a possible shortage ¢ 
some hard goods. How severe thos 
shortages become will depend largel 
upon how much buying the Governmety 
does for rearmament programs. 
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Emnloyment is likely to continue 4 
or a little above present high levels. 

Building may be hampered by hig 
prices and shortages of goods. The tot 
however, should hold near 1947 level 
A decline in the amount of heavy-produe 
tion equipment put in place appe: 
likely. Exports of such equipment und 
the Marshall Plan are likely to tighte 
supplies for domestic use. 

Money supply is expected to ke 
growing. The Government, by collectin 
more money than it spent, has been ab 
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to keep a mild check on the expansion of 
the supply of money and credit in recent 
months. In the period immediately ahead, 
however, that probably will be reversed. 
The big tax-collection period for this year 
has passed. At least for another year, tax 
collections will barely keep up with Gov- 
emment spending, and may lag behind. 

Taxes, for the present, are to stay 
where they are. Budget ‘troubles would 
develop, however, if new military outlays 
were to rise much beyond current official 
estimates. To make ends meet, Congress 
then would have to look around for new 
revenue sources. The answer could be a 
higher tax on corporations. Congress 
would not want to take away the tax cut 
just voted for individuals. 

New controls over goods available for 
civilian buying are to be resisted in Con- 





—USDA 
CARGOES UNLIMITED 
. measured in terms of billions 


gress. However, under the situation that 
now appears to be developing, there may 
not be enough of some types of goods to 
go around. Allocations of some kinds of 
raw materials may become necessary. 
Alo, on a stand-by basis at least, powers 
may have to be given to the Government 
to exercise direct controls over buying 
of some consumer goods. This, again, 1s 
likely to depend upon how much buying 
the armed services do for rearmament. 
All in all, the forces now at work 
promise to give the boom enough mo- 
mentum to keep it running through most 
11949, maybe much longer. This is the 
nitlook in a rapidly shifting situation. 
The whole picture is related to world 
wnditions. If those conditions take a 
tum for the better, the economic out- 
bok in this country might suddenly 
change. Such a turn in world conditions 
Snot now in sight. 
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“All right, Mastermind, 


UR misguided marauders are 
QO understandably embarrassed. 
They’ve come up against Cyclone 
Fence before, but never got the hang 
of it. Maybe that’s why more and 
more plants are depending on Cyclone 
Chain Link Fence for all-round pro- 
tection. How about your plant? 

Choose Cyclone, and you have a 
fence of rugged construction and 
sound design, tested to stand up 
under difficult conditions of terrain 
or climate, and to stay taut and true 
through the years. 

Cyclone factory-trained engineers 
are available to help you with your 


U-S°S CYCLONE FENCE 


It’s full of 


Clip this coupon —and send it to: 1 
Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, II1., Derr. E-48 4 
We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. ‘ ? 
facts, specifications, illustrations. 


Shows 14 types of fence. Before vou choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. 


DEG caceccawvaceegwe Ce crccccccccccccccccccocce covccccces 

Address...... ececcccs eee evccccce Oeecececcooccoes eccccecs 
Cas Wn ccccddswueusayancens ee sececccacee State...... swonsens 
Interested in fencing: [ Industrial: [J School: 7 Playground: 
PS ne, DO oo ss ccncenbeddaeathcadawees feet. 





what do we do now?” 


* 


plans ... to make cost estimates... 
and to help you choose the right type 
of fence for your particular job. 
There’s no obligation, of course. 

And whether you make your plans 
now or later, you'll want our free, 
illustrated fact-book “Your Fence.” 
It gives data and specifications on 14 
types of U-S-S Cyclone Fence—the 
most widely used property protec- 
tion fence in the world. No job is too 
large or too small. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(American Steel & Wire Company) 
Waukegan, Ill. + Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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INCREASING RISKS IN STRIKES 


Unions’ Legal Hurdles Under Taft-Hartley Aq| 


Government's new powers 
over labor make strikes more 
risky. Chances of winning are 
declining. 

Injunctions are effective in 
sending strikers back to work. 
Employers, backed by law, are 
less willing to give in to union 
demands. Legal costs eat into 
union funds. 

There is always the threat that 
defiance of Government will 
bring fines or jail sentences. 


Strikes are not as easy to win as 
they once were. Unions are finding 
that the Taft-Hartley law upsets their 
strategy, makes strikes more expen- 
sive and increases employer resistance 
to their demands. 

This is true even though a John L. 
Lewis finds it possible to defy, for a 
time, a court order to end a strike. But 
even such an old hand at striking as Mr. 
Lewis sooner or later finds himself up 
against the threat of a heavy fine if he 
holds out against Government too long. 

Other union leaders, as a rule, are not 
willing to take the chances with the law 





"RALPH HELSTEIN 
Certain holds were barred 
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EZRA VAN HORN 
For the miners—a new expense 


that Mr. Lewis takes. Most of them are 
calling off their strikes when faced with 
injunctions. A few admit defeat by send- 
ing strikers back to work when no injunc- 
tion is involved and when demands have 
not been met. Strikes won are found to 
be more expensive than in the past. 

New problems for unions in running 
a strike include the following: 


—Waring-Allied News-Photo 
ALVANLEY JOHNSTON 
Resistance on the line 
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JOSEPH SELLY 
For the strikers—a short circuit 


Injunctions, in most cases, are prov. 
ing effective in halting strikes. Labo 
leaders may be able to take advantage o! 
court delays for a time, but in the end th 
prospect of big fines or imprisonment 
usually results in compliance with thf 
restraining order. 

Court determination of the issue 
involved in a labor dispute also is a nev 
worry for union officials who prefer t 
work out their own settlements with the 
employers. For example, in coal, Ezug 
Van Horn, operators’ trustee for th 
miners’ welfare fund, has asked a fed: 
eral court to decide whether pension 
can be paid to miners who retired in past 
years. Mr. Lewis wants these former 
miners to share in the welfare fund, but 
the operators argue that this would vio- 
late the Taft-Hartley law. Thus, a couth 
might settle one of the big issues of this 
dispute, despite Mr. Lewis's strike. 

Legal costs growing out of lawsuit 
and injunctions are another burden fo 
unions, It is expensive to defend suits of 
Labor Board actions. During a wide 
spread strike, a union may be brougii 
into court or into NLRB hearings in man} 
different cities, over periods of week 
Also, an employer may be able to collet 
damages from the union treasury if hi 
can prove that a strike breaks the law, 
the contract. 

Employers are not as quick to gral! 
pay increases as they were in 1946 anc 
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There it was . . . unpromised, 
unexpected . . . awaiting her 
in an Employers Mutual Policy 


A divergent eye had long marred her 
otherwise attractive appearance... 
warped her personality. 

She went to work for a company in which 
every employee was protected by an Em- 
ployers Mutual Group Insurance policy. 
Her misfortune was noticed; she was 
given the proper care, including minor 
surgery. The trouble was corrected, her 
appearance transformed, her family made 
happy. Best of all, she was given a new 
outlook on life, literally and figuratively. 
Truly she found a new personality in an 
Employers Mutual policy. 

Such humanitarian services, which Em- 
ployers Mutuals perform for the benefit 
of policyholders and those protected, 
climax the complete and wholehearted 


Found - a new personality! 


fulfillment of all contractual obligations. 
These services embrace the prevention of 
accidents, reduction of health hazards 
and prompt, fair settlement of claims 
that have made Employers Mutuals known 
everywhere as good companies to do 
business with. 

Whether you need efficient, good will- 
building compensation insurance, pro- 
tection against liability claims, a fidelity 
bond, or insurance for your plate glass 
window ... you will find Employers Mu- 
tuals services the open door to a new, 
fresh conception of insurance cooperation. 
Employers Mutuals write: Workmen’s 
Compensation—Public Liability —Auto- 
mobile—Group Health and Accident— 
Burglary—Plate Glass—Fidelity Bonds 
—and other casualty insurance. Fire— 
Extended Coverage—Inland Marine— 
and allied lines. All policies are non- 
assessable. 
































Employers Mutual’s new booklet; 
“Comprehensive Crime Protective 
Insurance,”’ explains how you may 
insure against all types of loss in 
your business from theft, robbery, 
fraud or dishonesty—all with a sin- 
gle policy tailored to your exact re- 
quirements. A copy of a “Dictionary 
of Insurance Terms” will help you 
to understand the provisions of all 
your casualty and fire policies. Send 
for either, or both, on your letter- 
head—or call your local Employers 
Mutuals representative. 


Employers Mutuals Policies Protect Lives, Health and Property 





























Rocka file 


... the perfect 
Personal File 


Now you can keep personal rec- 
ords and correspondence within easy 
reach ... no need to move from your 
chair . . . no straining over heavy file 
drawers! Revolutionary Rock-a-File 
features compartments that “‘rock’”’ 
-open sideways at slight finger touch, 
making entire contents instantly ac- 
cessible. And there’s none of the 
noise or inconvenience of cumber- 
some drawers. 


USE ROCK-A-FILE ANYWHERE 


Because Rock-a-File compartments 
project only a few inches when open, 
it can be placed beside your desk, 
behind your chair, or anywhere 
within arm’s reach. And open com- 
partments do not block each other— 
can remain open if desired. 


Rock-a-File Personal File 
is available in 2-compart- 
ment letter size in choice 
of popular finishes. It’s the 
perfect personal file for office 
or home use. Other Rock- 
a-File models also available 
in standard sizes for gen- 
eral office use. For complete 
details and name of nearest 
dealer, write Dept. 40. 


*Patented 


ROCKWELL-BARNES COMPANY 
35 East Wacker Drive Chicago 1, Ill. 











Labor Week 





1947. Some refuse to renew contracts 
with unions that fail to qualify for Labor 
Board elections. Strikers sometimes re- 
turn to work without pay increases or 
contracts. 

Benefits to strikers, paid out of 
union treasuries, add to the cost of a 
walkout. The AFL Typographical Union 
has spent more than $2,000,000 in strike 
benefits in recent months. A prolonged 
strike can bankrupt a smaller union. 

Mr. Lewis’s strategy has been 
aimed at proving that his men can strike 
regardless of Taft-Hartley provisions. The 
law, however, gradually has closed in on 
him. A court order forced Mr. Lewis to 
appear before a board of inquiry, as re- 
quired in the law. The injunction ob- 
tained by the Government caused Mr. 
Lewis to send a delegation to negotiate 





—Mickey Pallas 


GRANT OAKES 
A fatal loss? 


with the operators, even before a_ final 
showdown in court. 

Strike defeats have been admitted 
by other union leaders in recent weeks. 
In one case, the CIO’s American Com- 
munications Association, led by Joseph 
P. Selly, called off its strikes against three 
New York cable companies after three 
months. The union, which demanded a 
30 per cent raise, got no increase. In two 
firms, it did not get new contracts because 
employers refused to negotiate until the 
union officers signed non-Communist 
affidavits. The Taft-Hartley restrictions 
on secondary boycotts also hampered the 
union. Union members in other cable 
offices were unable to refuse to handle 
traffic shunted there because of the strike, 
as in past walkouts. 

In other strikes, unions have returned 
to work without winning their objectives. 
Left-wing unions are discovering that loss 


———., 


of NLRB assistance can prove to be fata) 
to a strike. The National Labor Rel). 
tions Board no longer orders employe; 
to bargain with a union whose leaders 
have failed to meet Taft-Hartley jp 
quirements by filing affidavits denying 
Communist affiliations. se 

Farm Equipment Workers, Ci( 
called a strike over the issue of bargaining 
rights at the Caterpillar Tractor Co. plant 
in Peoria, Ill. The company refused tp 
renew the expiring contract because 
union officials, including the president 
Grant W. Oakes, had not signed nop. 
Communist affidavits. 

Packinghouse Workers, CIO, ra 
into strike trouble on wages. When major 
packing firms declined to go higher than 
the 9-cent-an-hour increase given to AFL 
and independent unions in the industry, 


pac es & Underwood 
HARRY BATES 
A blunted weapon? 


Ralph Helstein, head of the CIO union, 
called a strike on March 16. The strike 
seemed less effective than some of the 
union’s previous walkouts. Some packing 
plants continued to operate, AFL Team- 
sters refused to stop trucks from going 
through the CIO picket lines, on the 
ground that the Taft-Hartley Act pre 
vented the usual co-operation on. this 
point. 

Railroad unions also are faced with 
employer resistance to higher wages 
Three operating brotherhoods—Firemen 
Engineers and Switchmen—are demand- 
ing a bigger raise than the 15/-cent fig: 
ure recommended by a fact-finding board 
The roads declined to pay more, pointing 
out that other unions in the industry had 
accepted a similar raise earlier. The Eng 
neers’ chief, Alvanley Johnston, and othe! 
leaders then held out the possibility of a 
strike call on or after April 27. Rail dis 
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utes are not affected by the Taft-Hartley 

e fatal F r but are covered by the Railway 

Rela. Labor Act. Procedures of this law have 

dloyer been exhausted and the unions are legally 

leader ’ entitled to strike, but a walkout may yet 
“y Te } be averted. 

cnyiig | in other cases, orders of the Na- 

® tional Labor Relations Board are prevent- 

| ClO, ing or stopping strikes. Injunctions are 

e«. being obtained against secondary boy- 


—, 


, Plant cotts and certain types of illegal strikes. 
sed to Thus far, about a dozen of these restrain- 
— ’ ing orders have been issued, and, in many 
Pe : cases, unions called off their illegal ac- 
oe tions when NLRB threatened to go into 
O ' court. The Typographical Union bowed 

» Tal Fo an injunction ordering it to drop its 
a a policy of refusing to negotiate contracts 
PBirng An “unfair list’’ issued by a union 


Eis involved in another NLRB injunction 
© case. The Board contends that the AFL 
) Bricklavers Union, headed by Harry C. 
Bates, conducted a secondary boycott 













cause the union notified other emplovers 
and union members that the firm was on 
its “unfair list.” At stake here is a weapon 
often used by building-trades unions 
against nonunion companies. 


DELAYS IN SETTING 
NEW WAGE PATTERN 


A critical stage in wage negotiations 
now is approaching in several big indus- 
tries. As deadlines come closer, however, 
most unions and employers are showing 
reluctance to negotiate settlements that 
might set a pattern for other industries. 

This is the way third-round wage talks 
} ae shaping up: 
| Negotiations are moving slowly in 
most cases. There does not seem to be 

the competition among unions to set a 
B pattem for the country, that there was 
union, the two previous rounds, The tend- 
» strike cy now is to stall a showdown as long 
‘of the } ‘Spossible in the hope that a pattern will 
yacking | fixed by another union. Emplovers, 
Team-  , are trying to avoid responsibility for 








1 going J’ Hew round of increases. 
on the & The coal strike tended to slow up 
ct pre: the hegotiations in such industries as 


on this el, autos and electrical equipment, 

The pension issue at stake in coal is in- 
sd with ff uded in demands filed by other unions. 
wages. JB these unions wanted to delay their set- 
tlements until they could see how 


Iremen 

emand- (John L. Lewis came out. Also, the coal 
ent fig [Btke caused shutdowns in other indus- 
s board. "es, reducing the bargaining power of 
yointing BM"ous in those plants. Employers whose 
try had tories are closed for lack of steel, 
e Engi Blue to the coal strike, are not im- 
.d other BPtessed by strike threats from their own 
ity of a Workers, 

tail dis: IB Results of the CIO’s strike in meat 
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against a nonunion construction firm be-" 














OWA is in the heart of the Great Central Market . . . the ideal 
location for sales-minded industrialists. A vast network of rail, 
water and air transportation facilities enables you to profit from 
this strategic location. Raw materials and finished. products are 
shipped quickly and economically from Iowa to Midwest buyers. 
In Iowa you'll find sympathetic government, skilled workers, 
adequate power and room for expansion. You'll also find a ready 
market for many kinds of manufactured products. The fabulous 
lowa market, always stable, reached a record high in 1947, when 















IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


cash farm income averaged $11,490 per 
farm and industrial income almost 
equalled the two and one-third Billions 
reaped from Towa’s rich fields. 


To interested executives this valuable reference 
book containing a complete picture of industrial 
opportunity in lowa is available upon request. 
Included are vital statistics on population, existing 
industry, agriculture, raw materials, markets, 
transportation, and living conditions. Write for 
your free copy now and see how you can profit by 
bringing your plant to IOWA! Address 764, Central 
National Building, Des Moines 9, lowa! 
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Until your product is safe in the hands 
of the ultimate purchaser, your respon- 
sibility is incomplete. You can assure 
a “happy landing” for your product, no 
matter how it travels, by giving it the 
better protection of Gaylord Boxes— 
designed for safe delivery. + + For com- 
petent assistance in your packaging 


problems, call the nearest Gaylord Office. 


® Corrugated and Solid Fibre Boxes! 
® Folding Cartons 

® Kraft Grocery Bags and Sacks) 

® Kraft Paper and Specialties 





GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: ST. LOUIS 


New York e Chicago e San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans 
Jersey City e Seattle e Indianapolis e« Houston e« Los Angeles 
Oakland e Minneapolis e Detroit « Jacksonville « Columbus e Fort 
Worth e Tampa e Cincinnati « Dallas e Des Moines ¢ Oklahoma City 
Greenville « Portland e. St. Louis e« San Antonio e« Memphis 
Kansas City e Bogalusa e Milwaukee e Chattanooga e Weslaco 
New Haven e Appleton « Hickory « Greensboro « Sumter « Jackson 
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Lalor Week 


packing also have been watched clogh Mi loser t 
by other industries. These industrighof Apri 
wanted to see whether the Packinghowliti,, peat 
Workers could obtain more than the Elect 
cents won by other unions in the mefigher h 
packing field. slectric 

Contract deadlines, however, yMworker 
forcing a speed-up in negotiating temp weeks 
regardless of other factors. Some agri ceneral 
ments expire this month. The steel onfEplectric 
tracts stipulate that the present Wagheay pal 
rates continue if no settlement is reachedfl inflation 
by April 30. There always is a posfithe uni 
bility of extending the deadline by mf Railr 
tual agreement, but, barring such agres 
ment, a national wage pattern ought tps 
be fixed shortly. A figure close to \j 
cents an hour seems likely. 

Steel. The pattern might result fro 
negotiations between United States Sted 
Corp. and CIO’s Steelworkers. Big Stee} 
Vice President John A.- Stephens aj 
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LOCA 
Owners 
STEPHENS & MURRAY now can 
. steel men thought of a deadline P Relations 
i OlVINg sé 
the Steelworkers’ President Philip Mugpthis is ar 
ray probably would prefer to have soma ley thé 
other industry name the figure, but otheyg000 cas 
do not seem to be in any rush to do symeans fur 
The steel industry has been fearful off*te new 
public reaction to further price ris foard in a 
based on wage increases. And Mr. Mugg? amor 
ray’s bargaining power is handicappeg™. 
this year by his promise not ‘to strk craft ¢ 
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during this wage reopening. Brave been 
Autos. Pay discussions between ClO ade the 
United Auto Workers and two major aUlBivhere egy 


producers are moving toward a show 
down. The union has filed a strike not 
against Chrysler Corp. under a Michigal 
law that prohibits a strike until a voted 
employes is conducted. This procedu 
would delay any walkout for about 
month, at least. The union’s negotiatioi 
with General Motors Corp. are drawl 
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€d closhililoser to the contract's termination date 
industrgfiipf April 28. Prospects still appear good 
kinghoueliffor peaceful settlements in both cases. 
an the We flectrical appliances. Strikes, on the 
the mefiiother hand, may set the pattern for the 
dectrical industry. The CIO Electrical 
vever, ai Workers have run into a stone wall after 
Ng temp Byeeks of wage negotiations. Both the 
me agee(aCeneral Electric Co. and Westinghouse 
steel cofglectric Corp. took the position that 
ent wigfe wy pay raise now would start a new 
iS reachedpe inflationary cycle and cannot be justified. 
5 A posif The union countered with strike threats. 
© by mie Railroads. A new series of demands 
ch agree is coming from 16 unions representing 
Ought tie more than 1,000,000 nonoperating em- 
se to WE sloyes of the major railroads. The de- 
Sands include reduction of the work 
sult fronptweek from 48 hours to 40, without loss of 
ates Steliiweekly straight-time pay. A wage in- 
Big Steclicrease of 25 cents is sought, plus overtime 
hens aniMyates for Saturdays, Sundays, holidays 
and for work after eight hours daily. The 
ail negotiations, however, are expected 
to continue for several months. 
Shipbuilding. The CIO Shipbuilding 
Workers have just drafted demands for 
he third round. Their contracts can be 
reopened on wages in June. A “sub- 
Mastantial” wage increase is to be requested, 
felong with paid holidays, vacations, a 
Mhealth-insurance program, pensions and a 
iuaranteed annual wage. AFL metal 
rades unions earlier announced that 
hey would ask for a 40-cent raise and 
ther benefits in June. 
Elsewhere, wage talks are either 
under way or due to start soon. These 
wil involve the lumber industry in the 
Northwestern States and the glass, rub- 
ber, metal-mining and farm-equipment 
industries. 

















LOCAL FIRMS UNDER NLRB 
Owners and employes of retail stores 
How can expect that the National Labor 
adline PpRelations Board will issue orders  in- 
yolving some types of local businesses. 
lip Muf@This is an important reversal of NLRB 
7. som policy that will add to the backlog of 
ut otheygye.900 cases now awaiting action. This 
to do oymeans further delays in processing cases. 
sarful ofthe new policy was approved by the 
ce risegboard in a split decision ordering an elec- 
Mr. Muggtion among employes of an auto-sales 
licappeqee™. 


to sti ’Craft elections. AFL craft unions 
have been set back in their efforts to in- 
ade the mass-production — industries. 
where contracts now are held by CIO 
mons. NLRB has refused to allow the 
AFL Bricklayers Union to set up a sepa- 
ite bargaining unit for bricklayers in a 
Neel mill. The CIO Steelworkers now 
old a contract there, covering all work- 
about ®. The Board holds that work of the 
otialio bricklayers is an integral part of steel 
draWilfroduction, 
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Yes, Little Chief, our Chief measures up to the name! 


For it is the all-Pullman, extra-fare, transcontinental streamliner 


(along with the daily Super Chief) that is famous among 


discriminating travelers for smooth-riding speed, roomy comfort, 


and delicious Fred Harvey meals. 





The Chief provides daily service between 
Chicago and Los Angeles, Chicago and 
Phoenix, Chicago and San Diego. 

In conjunction with the New York 
Central 20th Century Limited, the Penn- 


sylvania Broadway Limited, and Baltimore 
& Ohio Capitol Limited, it provides daily 
Pullman service between New York and 
Los Angeles, and between Washington 
and Los Angeles without changing cars. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES .W. . Serving the West and Southwest 


T. B. Gallaher, General Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago 4 
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BRITAIN’S HEAVIER TAX BURDENS 


Reported from LONDON and WASHINGTON 


Tax revisions now being made 
in U.S. and Britain widen the 
contrast between the two coun- 
tries’ tax systems. 

American taxpayer, by com- 
parison, becss an easy load. 

Some wealthy Englishmen will 
pay taxes larger than incomes. 
No American pays more than 77 
per cent of income. In U.S., cuts 
are given to everybody. Burdens 
are merely shifted in Britain. 


Britain's new income tax system, 
giving sparing reductions to most tax- 
pavers, but adding to the burdens of 
some wealthy individuals, emphasizes 
the fact that the American taxpayer, 
by comparison, gets off lightly. 

Both countries are overhauling their 
tax patterns. A U.S. tax cut, offering sub- 
stantial savings to all taxpayers, has just 
been voted by Congress. A set of changes 
in the British system has been proposed 
by Sir Stafford Cripps, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the changes are to be 
approved by Parliament as a matter of 
routine. 

The effect is to widen the spread be- 
tween U.S. and British taxes at all 
levels of individual income. 


In U. S., the total tax burden is being 
reduced. Every one of the 54,500,000 
taxpayers gets a saving, whatever the 
source of his income. In the lowest brack- 
ets, about 7,400,000 persons are being 
dropped from the rolls. From that 100 
per cent cut in taxes, the percentage of 
savings ranges downward to 10 per cent 
or less in the highest income brackets. In 
no case, under the new tax law, does an 
individual have to pay a tax of more 
than 77 per cent of his income. 

In Britain, the tax cut means only a 
shifting of burdens. People who work for 
a living get small reductions, and about 
500,000 low-income persons are dropped 
from the rolls. But this is made up by a 
new tax on people who live on the income 
from real estate, securities or other in- 
vestments. This investment tax is piled 
on top of the regular income tax. Some 
of the wealthiest Englishmen will find 
that their taxes are larger than their in- 
comes. In effect, this becomes a tax on 
capital,. since some persons will have to 
sell securities or other investments to 
raise the money with which to pay their 
taxes. As announced by Sir Stafford, the 
investment tax is to apply for only one 
year, but there are widespread fears in 
Britain that it will be repeated. 

The widening spread between Brit- 
ish and U. S. taxes that results from these 
changes is shown in the table on this 
page. Taking families of four—man, wife 
and two children—in both countries: 








All Income 


New Tax Patterns: British and U. S. 


FOR COUPLE WITH TWO CHILDREN 


——IN BRITAIN——————— 


Income Half Earned, 
Half From From 
Investments 


Income Earned 
Or From 
Investments 


All Income 


Investments 


Net Income® Earned 
$ 1,500 $ —~— $ 
2.000 90 
2.500 210 
3,000 360 
4,000 720 
5,000 1,080 
10,000 3,260 
15,000 6,285 
20,000 9,610 
25,000 13,285 
50,000 34,160 
100,000 81,910 
200,000 179,410 
500,000 471,910 
1,000,000 959,410 Te 


22 $ 60 $ -— 

150 210 —— 

292 405 iy 
495 630 100 
900 1,080 266 
1,305 1,530 432 
3,530 4.080 1,361 
6,330 8,405 2.512 
9,710 13,630 3,888 
13,935 19,705 5,476 
39,460 52,380 16,578 
99,410 125,130 45,643 
221,910 272,630 116,606 
589,410 715,130 358,677 
201,910 1,452,630 769,314 


*Net income is the amount left after deductions for such items as charity 
before personal exemptions. 


and interest, but 
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SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS 
. . . he shifted the burden 


At $1,500 of net income—that is, ij 


come after deductions for such items 
charity and interest, but before person 
exemptions — such a family is exem 
from income tax in the United Stata 
In Britain, a $1,500 net income fro 
wages or salary is exempt. But, if half th 
income is from investments, the fami 
must pay a $22 tax. If all of it is fo 
investments, the tax goes up to $60. 

At $2,000, the American family st 
is exempt. In Britain, the tax is $9 
the income is earned, $150 if half of 
is from investments, and $210 if all of 
comes from investments. 

At $2,500, the American family’s 
is just beginning to show up. Att 
level, it is $17. At $2,500, the Brit 
family has a $210 tax to pay if the inco 
is earned. If half is from investments, 
tax rises to $292. If all of it is from! 
vestments, the tax becomes $405. 

At $5,000, the British tax is getti 
steep. Here it is $1,080 on earned inco 
rising to $1,305 on income that is hi 
from investments and to $1,530 on J 
come entirely from investments. An Amé 
ican family at the same income lev 
whatever the source, pays only $432. 

At $10,000, the British family’s tat 
up to $3,260 if the income is eam 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW 


Head Office * 55 WALL STREET ° New York 


YORK 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of March 31, 1948 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches But Not Inclu 


ding The Affiliated City Bank Farmers Trust Company 





(dn Dollars Only— Cents Omitted ) 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks... .... .. ..scecces 

Gold Abroad or in Transit 

United States Government eee aeha 
or Fully Guaranteed). . 

Obligations of Other Federal Agencies. 

State and Municipal Securities........ 

Other Securities. ; 

Loans, Pinencnts, “nia Tieaieuce! Seveteiain: eis 

Real Estate Loans and Securities. . 

Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. 

Ownership of International Banking Cocpora- 
tion. : 

Bank Premises. 

Other Assets........ 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits. . 
( Includes U. S. War Loan Deposit $38, 448 698) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. . $38,867,644 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
eT Ter re 


Items in Transit with Branches......... 


Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
Income... .;<. - ae 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 
IP PRRNTETO EIEN 5 580 Faia, Osea: iS ko EE Ie aes Oe 
Capital. . .$ 77,500,000 
SUEDIUS:..... ..).. 162,500,000 
Undivided Profits. 32,010,807 


$1,289,461,435 
15,551,346 


1,846,680,036 
22,274,298 
248,241,489 
77,668,206 
1,275,144,519 
2,803,644 
27,555,294 
7,200,000 


7,000,000 
28,310,012 
2,490,341 





$4, 850, 380,620 





$4,507,009,250 


29,096,566 


9,054,304 


5,212,057 
25,672,636 
2,325,000 


272,010,807 





Total..< x: 


ie 650, 380, 8,620 


Figures of Foreign Branches are as of March 25, 1948. 


$274,726,280 of United States Government Obligations and $2,822,350 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $229,907,678 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal! Deposit Insurance Corporation) 








DIRECTORS 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Chairman of the Executive 
Committee 
HOWARD «*. SHEPERD 
President 


SOSTHENES BEHN 
Chairman and President, Inter- 
national Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation 


CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 


GUY CARY 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 


EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 
National Cash Register 
Company 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 


A. P. GIANNINI 
Founder-Chairman, Bank 
of America Nationa! Trust 
and Savings Association 


JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


JAMES R. HOBBINS 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 


AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 


ROGER MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 


GERARD SWOPE 
Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 


REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 






































No rule of thumb 
for today’s 
investors... 


Should I buy? Should I sell? 

They’re tough decisions to make 
anytime—but especially tough in 
these days of rapidly changing 
markets. 

There’s just no good rule of 
thumb when it comes to sound in- 
vesting. That’s when you need facts 
—soundly evaluated . . . soundly 
applied to your investment goal. 

This sounds like a complicated 
job. It is. But only up to a point 
—for you. Here at Merrill Lynch, 
we see to it that investors get the 
material they need in a form 
that’s easy to read, easy to use. 

We feel that this is perhaps our 
most important job. We've put a 
lot of time, effort, and money into 
it. And it works. 

So if you are an investor—large 
or small—we'd like you to come 
in and see us or write us about 
your investment problems or just 
about your investments. Our Re- 
search Department will provide 
you with a thorough review of 
your holdings—no matter what 
the size. Naturally, the more com- 
plete information you give us 
about your holdings—number of 
shares, cost, etc.—the more ade- 
quate will be our analysis. It 
won't cost you a cent. And if you 
want specific advice—you can have 
that, too, just for the asking. 

Address Department 5-8 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 


Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 94 Cities 
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$3,530 if half is from investments, and 
$4,080 if the whole amount comes 
from investments. The American family’s 
tax at this level is $1,361, less than 
the British tax on $5,000 of investment 
income. 

At $15,000, a British family’s tax rises 
from $6,285 on earned income to $6,330 
on income that is half from investments, 
and to $8,405 on income wholly from in- 
vestments. A $15,000 U.S. family pays 
only $2,512. 

At $25,000, the British family has to 
pay more than half of its net income in 
taxes. If all the income is earned, the 
tax is $13,285. The tax increases to 
$13,935 if half the income is from invest- 
ments, and to $19,705 if the entire 
amount is from investments. An Ameri- 
can family at the same income pays only 





ee, 


if only half is from investments, the 
tax is $201,910 larger than income 
If any British family has as much x 
$1,000,000 of earned income, which j 
doubtful, the income tax takes $959.41) 
of it. A $1,000,000 U.S. family pay 
$769,314. 

All the way up the income scale. x 
these figures show, the British income tay 
dwarfs the American tax. 

Income tax changes in the ty 
countries are similar to the extent thy 
lowest-income taxpayers in both a 


dropped from the rolls. However, thy § 
is about as far as the similarity goes, § 
The new U.S. pattern makes thes 
major revisions in the income tax laws 
Personal exemptions are increased 
from $500 to $600 for the taxpayer 
and each dependent. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE: Some Britons may find it 


necessary to sell securities to raise cash to pay the new taxes 


$5,476, which is less than the tax of a 
$15,000 British family living on a salary. 

At $50,000, a British family living on 
investment income alone finds that the 
tax is $2,380 larger than the year’s net 
income. If half is from investments, the 
tax is $39,460. A $50,000 family liv- 
ing on a salary pays $34,160. At best, 
the British tax at this income level 
is more than twice the American tax 
of $16,578. 

At $100,000, a British family’s tax, if 
the whole income is from investments, is 
$25,130 more than the net income. If 
half is from investments, the family has 
only $590 left after paying the tax. A 
salaried family at that level pays a tax 
of $81,910. An American family pays 
$45,643, less than half the net income. 

At $1,000,000, if the whole amount is 
from investments, the tax of a British 
family is $1,452,630, or nearly half 
again as much as the net income. Even 


ersiie td 


Married couples in all States are 
given the privilege of splitting the 
family income for tax purposes. 

All taxpayers are given percent- ; 
age cuts, ranging from 12.6 per cent 
of taxable income at lowest levels to 
5 per cent at highest levels. 
The new British pattern, as applied 

to income taxes, does not reduce the tof 
tal tax revenue, Tax increases for a fev 
wealthy persons will offset the reduction 
for all others. 

Tax increase is applied through th 
special levy on investment income. Thi 
tax, expected to force heavy selling bi 
big investors to raise cash, is applicabl 
when an_ individual’s total income ! 
more than $8,000 and his investment it: 
come more than $1,000. The rates sta" 
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re Tax reductions under the British law 


fected this way: | ’ T 
RP od-income credit is increased. C on t Ww aste ra drop 
From one sixth of income up to 

a credit of $1,000, this credit is 

raised to one fifth up to $1,600. 

U.S. taxpayers get no earned-in- 


come credit. 

Rates are adjusted to give addi- 
tional moderate relief in the lower 
brackets. 

Other changes in the British tax 
F system tend to take away some of the re- 
ductions in income taxes for lower in- 


oad come groups. 
ais: Excises On Some important goods will 


ti be increased. On cigarettes, the tax will 
be increased by about 3 cents a package, 
so that the cost hereafter will be around 
70 cents a package. On whisky, the tax 
4 goes up about 50 cents a pint, and the 
heer tax rises 2 cents a pint. Taxes on bet- 
) ting are to be raised to 20: per cent, 
§ double the present tax. 
© Purchase taxes, at the same time, are 
' to be reduced on household furnishings 
© and other items. The maximum tax on 
luuries is reduced from 125 to 100 
per cent. 

Tax policies of the two countries are 
drifting apart. 

Over all, British taxes take more than 
40per cent of national income. U. S. taxes 
take less than 20 per cent. 

Investment is encouraged as a matter 
of official tax policy in the United States. 
That was one of the stated purposes of 
the new tax law. In Britain, there are di- 

} rect penalties on investments. 

Capital gains, of all taxpayers are 
jtaed in U.S., but only professional 
F speculators pay such a tax in Britain. 
| Excises paid by American taxpayers 
F ae mild by comparison with the excises 
sare F and purchase taxes in Britain, . 

g the Family taxpayers get a bigger break 
8. in U.S, through higher exemptions and 
rcent- F income splitting. 

r cent Dividends to corporation stockholders 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Production of steel and other indus- 
trial goods is falling as coal stock- 
piles are reduced. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 
84.4 per cent of capacity for the 
week ended April 10. That com- 
pares with 88.3 the previous week 
and 97.5 in week ended March 20, 
when coal walkout began. Since 
then nearly 500,000 tons of steel- 
ingot production has been lost. 

Factory output fell to 195 on the in- 
dicator below in the week ended 
April 3, down 2 per cent from the 
previous week and 4 per cent below 
the end of February. 

Auto output slipped to 99,679 from 
101,927. April production schedules 
have been cut to save coal. 

Freight shipments of manufactured 
goods are smaller. 

Steel shortage is getting worse. 

The oil and gas industry wants 
8,000,000 tons of finished steel in 
1948, compared with only 3,700,000 
received in 1947. 

The railroads would like to get 
8,500,000 tons of steel in 1948. That 
includes 3,000,000 tons for freight 
cars, Total is 40 per cent above the 
6,000,000 tons received in 1947. 

The construction industry would like 
to get one fourth more steel than 
the 10,100,000 tons taken in 1947. 

Foreign buyers may get more than 
the 4,600,000 tons exported in 1947, 
now that the Marshall Plan is 
launched. 

Total steel demand is evidently well 
above the industry’s output of 63,- 
000,000 tons in 1947. Others want- 
ing large quantities of steel are the 
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automobile, agricultural implement, 
machinery and container industries. 
Steel supplies will vitally affect out- 
put of major industries this year. 
Construction, shown in the top chart, 
is an example. Value put in place 
in March rose to a rate of $16,200,- 
000,000 per year, a postwar record. 
Physical volume of new construction 
has lagged behind value. The lag 
will grow if material shortages cut 
volume and force prices up. Manu- 
facturers of pressure pipe, cast-iron 
soil pipe, plumbing and _ heating 
systems say they are getting less 
steel now than a year ago. 
The labor supply, though short, is 
not as short as steel. 


Unemployment, amounting to °,440,- 
000 in March before the coal strike, 
provides a small reserve of labor, 
To it can be added the normal in- 
crease of about 500,000 persons 
looking for jobs each year, veterans 
now going to school, and some 
women who entered the labor force 
during the war and withdrew later, 
but now would return. 

Business, despite the threat of short- 
ages, is still cautious. 

Bank loans to business shrank $67. 
000,000 in the week ended March 
31, the third straight decline. 

Retail inventories are already large. 
In February, department stores had 
stocks on hand equal to 3.2 months’ 
sales, compared with 2.1 in Sep. 
tember and 3.1 at the previous post- 
war peak in February, 1947. As a 
result, stores cut their new orders 
sharply in February. 

Consumers, however, are spending 
more confidently. Department-store 
sales rose to 298 on the indicator 
below in the week ended April 3, 
up 6 per cent from the previous 
week and almost back to the De- 
cember peak of 303. 

Prices have begun to edge higher in 
basic materials. Lead prices rose to 
17% cents a pound, up 2%. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics sensitive- 
commodity index rose to the highest 
point since March 2. 

The steel shortage, however, over- 
shadows all others. Heavy demand 
for construction, machinery and 
equipment, consumer durable goods 
and exports still provides a strong 
support for the boom. 
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Sep- | "The savings you make... through 
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Page the magic of Recordak microfilming! 


ders |F You save space with it. The contents of dozens of 


ding four-drawer letter-size file cabinets—recorded on rolls 
store |i of microfilm—will fit in one Recordak Film File. 
ator 
il 3, sily kept close at 
rious hand for speedy reference .. . and each filmed item is easily 


You save time with it. Film files are easily kept close at 


De- |F read, enlarged to original size on the screen of the 
“ Recordak Film Reader. 

oT 
se to You save work with it. To “record” documents, you simply 
The 
itive- ‘ as ‘ 
ee ... automatically ... at the rate of 60 and more a minute. 


feed them into the Recordak Microfilmer. They’re photographed 


You save money with it. One thousand letter-size forms can be 
over- 
nand |f 
er: Only an inkling, this, of the savings Recordak microfilming 
oods |f 
rong 


recorded on about $1 worth of film. 





brings to basic business systems. For a broader idea of its scope, 
write for “50 Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong.” It’s free. 
Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


SRECORDRK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to business systems 

















“Recordak” is a trade-mark 











THE STEEL OF LASTING LUSTER 


Non-corroding, ever-lustrous, 
strong... stainless steel is such 
remarkable stuff, no wonder you 
see it nearly everywhere you turn! 

In the spigots and other gleam- 
ing gadgets of the soda fountains 
where the high-school set fore- 
gather in the late afternoons. In 
tarnish-proof kitchen sinks and 
pots and pans, that can be in- 
stantly restored to full luster with 
a damp cloth. In carving sets, 
tableware, plumbing fixtures, 
even costume jewelry. In auto- 


mobile grill-work and trim that 
stay bright for the life of the car. 

You see stainless steel in ad- 
vanced types of railway passen- 


ger cars and buses. The milk, 


truck you pass on the highway 
has a stainless tank. Stainless 
often adds sparkle and glamor to 
retail stores, restaurants, all sorts 
of buildings. And of course it has 


countless industrial applications, 
especially in the food and chemi- 
cal industries. 

All stainless steels are highly 
specialized. Sometimes they are 
“*tailor-made”’ for jobs requiring 
combinations of properties, such 
as high strength and endurance 
in the face of severe corrosive 
action or intense heat. Bethlehem 
makes dozens of stainless grades 
or compositions, each one with 
characteristics that make it suit- 
able for a particular kind of use. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


SERVES THE NATION 





Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Doing business under the Marshall Plan is not likely to be much different 
from the way of doing business now. No change in method is contemplated. 

Government doesn't intend to go in for any new large-scale buying and 
selling on its own account, or as an agent for foreigners--at least not yet. 

Food buying by Commodity Credit Corp. will continue. This seems to be the 
easiest way to make bulk purchases of grains and other foods. But trade in other 
supplies is to be conducted through regular commercial channels. 

Economic Co-operation Administration--the Marshall Plan agency--is not a 
procurement agency. It's a banker, a supplier of money, not of goods. 

Basic idea is for ECA to approve foreign-aid programs, just as a banker ap- 
proves loans, to advance the money and to see that it is spent as intended. Ac- 
tual spending is to be done by the people who get the money from ECA. 








Businessmen looking for Marshall Plan customers won't find them at ECA. 
Foreign orders will come from foreign customers or professional exporters. 
Buying missions of foreign governments are not to be encouraged either. 

If you fill foreign orders now, your methods are not likely to be changed 
by the new program. If you are looking for foreign business, you most likely 
will have to find your customer. An export firm might be the answer. Commerce 
Department also may help. Commerce gets a lot of foreign-trade inquiries. 

A point to remember is that Congress directs ECA to promote as much private 
trade as possible. Paul G. Hoffman, the Administrator, subscribes to this view. 
So do most officials who aided in drawing up the Marshall Plan. 











Commercial banks probably will have the most direct contacts with ECA. 
Bank accounts can be set up for foreign countries or their agents. These 
accounts can be drawn upon to pay for Marshall Plan supplies. ECA will set up 
these accounts, or authorize them. Regulations on this point are being drafted. 
Foreign buyers are expected to make their own trade deals. They will then 
probably be authorized to draw on their country's ECA account to make payment. 
ECA will guarantee repayment to banks that honor drafts or letters of credit. 
U.S. exporters must get export licenses from Commerce Department as usual. 
As far as Government "red tape" is concerned, ECA doesn't propose to add 
any. After all, foreign countries have been buying on’U.S. credits since the 
war. The pattern, the routine of purchasing is not likely to be changed much. 














tions, 


vemi- 
In analyzing the effects of foreign aid, there also are these points: 


Exports, over all, probably will not exceed last year's $19,600,000,000. 
Chances are that aggregate exports will fall short of that figure in 1948. 
fo. Shifts in trade are to be expected. More for Europe, less to other areas. 
uring Shifts in type also are likely. More producer goods, less for consumers. 
such Farm exports are expected officially to run 15 to 20 per cent under 1947. 
rance Marshall Plan dollars do not promise any sudden and large spurt in export 
rosive trade. But ECA does promise to keep foreign sales going at a high level. 
ehem 
rades More significant to business trends than the Marshall Plan are new spending 
aa plans now being formed. They promise to give the boom a push. 

Aircraft industry is to revive in a big way. Request for an additional 
$725,000,000 for aircraft is just a starter. Orders for planes are to grow. 

Shipbuilding revival also is due. Administration now wants $100,000,000 
for ships in the coming fiscal year. Original request was for $39,500,000. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 











Stockpiling of strategic materials is due to be stepped up, too. 

Taking shape, step by step, is a plan to give this country a rather large 
war industry on a permanent basis. This could develop into a long-term promise 
by the Government to keep industrial activity in the U.S. at a high level. 















Expanding war industries will force expansion in other fields as well. 
Aluminum output will have to increase to supply expanding aircraft plants, 
Electric-power production must expand to provide for more aluminun. 
Oil industry must find a way, somehow, to improve supply and distribution, 
Steel industry will have to be larger if war industry is to be permanent. 
For the short run, defense plans promise to aggravate the stresses and 
strains that already exist. For the long run, they could be a guard against any 
severe depression for years ahead. Russia underwrites U.S. activity. 








































To take a closer look at the short-term business outlook: 

Industrial production promises to rise. A year from now, output may hit 

195 per cent of the 1935-39 average. Previous peacetime peak was 193 per cent. 
Wage and salary income will go up as wages rise and full employment holds. 









































































Farm income may not be so large this year as last, but it will be high by 
all previous standards. Farm prices are expected to average lower in 1948. 
Consumer spending will be stimulated by lower taxes as well as higher pay. 
Retail trade, in dollar volume, is likely to set another record. 
It's the spending outlook that has Government planners worried. Advisers 
to Mr. Truman see rising outlays ahead by both consumers and Government. They 
see the Treasury surplus shrinking away. The trend could bring more inflation. 
That's why the pressure is on again for standby control authority. 
Congress, however, still has a wait-and-see attitude. No additional cone 
trols over material allocations, prices, wages or profits are likely soon. 
Policy of getting Government out of business is changing. i 
Defense-plant sales by War Assets Administration are being held up. There how to f 
were around 140 plants, costing $2,500,000,000, on the list to be sold. They on his 4 
range from magneSium and aluminum plants to Shipyards and aircraft factories. about 1¢ 
Iwo alcohol plants scheduled for sale will be kept, under a bill now before That’s 
Congress. They make alcohol from farm products, could be used for motor fuel. Almost ; 
Synthetic-oil industry, under Government ownership, promises to be built. can learr 
i Synthetic-rubber plants are to remain in Government hands until 1950, under p Stinson, 
| present plans. Chances appear good for still longer Government ownership. —- 
Prospect is that the Government is going to be an important industrialist place p 






for as long as international tensions continue. There are few signs yet that 
those tensions will subside for years to come. So Government stays in business. 













Private industry also is being tagged for possible Government contracts. 
One batch of 5,000 plants already has been told to be ready for arms orders 
in case of emergency. Another group of 11,000 plants is being surveyed. 

War orders are not being placed in these plants. They won't be unless 
needed. But the tagging is another sign of military influence that is growing 
in American business planning. It is a new factor for business to consider. 




























Home loans will continue on easy terms but there may be some tightening. 
More money--around $2,000,000,000--will be made available by Congress to 

guarantee home mortgages. The liberal Title 6 will be extended for a year. 
Interest rates on Title 6 loans may go higher. Congress is considering the 

idea of authorizing the Housing Administrator to raise rates to 5 per cent. 
Appraisals also may be more rigid. Congress doesn't want to contribute to 

Still higher building costs by making mortgage money too easy to get. 

There is, in fact, a tendency for credit to tighten all along the line. 
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Heath why 10 many businzos men, ano buying and, flying 
America’s No.1 Utility Plane 


For literature, write Stinson Division, 
Dept. U, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp., Wayne, Michigan. 


“over-40” owners who use it for year- 
round business and pleasure. 


Stinson utility counts even more with 
these practical people. It carries 4 
people and 100 pounds of luggage...or 
the pilot alone plus 640 cargo-pounds. 


It’s truly a “fly-anywhere” plane, 
too, with quick take-offs and slow land- 
ings. Cruising speed: 130 m.p.h. at 5,000 
feet. Non-stop flying range, 554 miles. 


See your Stinson dealer, today, for 


a demonstration flight! 


2. “One rush delivery of the 
small springs we manufacture 
kept a customer’s plant from 
closing down, and resulted in 
doubling our business with that son. We feel 


any a middle-aged business man 

has told us, “I’m too old to learn 
how to fly”—only to find himself, flying 
on his own, soloing a Stinson, after 
about 10 hours’ easy flying time! 





That’s not hard to understand. 
Almost anyone who can drive a car 
can learn to fly the new spin-resistant 
Stinson, quickly, easily and safely. This 

@ is just one of the reasons why Stinson 
has become America’s biggest-selling 
+place personal plane—especially with 


Stinson 


For 22 years, builder of 
America’s most USEFUL personal planes 


3. “I have more time with my 
family, too,” Mr. Smith con- 
cludes. “The four of us take 
many pleasant trips in the Stin- 
it’s safer than 


1. “l learned to fly at 47,” says 
manufacturer Howard M. Smith 
of Holly, Michigan. “Now I use 
my Stinson constantly, to con- 
tact customers in every part of 
a 400-mile area.” 


firm,” he adds. “That one flight 
alone more than paid the cost 
of my plane.” 


No obligation. 





FREE FLIGHT INSTRUCTION 


If you are a business or professional man interested in 
learning to fly, we invite you to inquire about your 
Stinson dealer’s free flight instruction plan. Write W. H. 
Kienke, General Sales Manager, Stinson, Wayne, Mich. 


traveling by highway. There’s 
nothing like a Stinson for fast, 
comfortable family travel!” 














Most FIRES are Night FIRES 


Statistics show that most FIRES 
occur when help is away...a 
fact that emphasizes the need 
for GLOBE Sprinkler protection. 
GLOBE Sprinklers are always on 
duty always ready for action. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK...CHICAGO...PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 








CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at 
which you wish to receive copies. 


U.S.News & World Report 


Circulation Department 


435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 
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BE SECURE 


FINANCIALLY! 


To help you build your financial future wisely, 
profitably—get 6 months’ trial subscription to 
Barron’s National Business and Financial 
Weekly; only $5. Shows how values of your 
stocks and bonds, real estate, commodities, 
insurance or other holdings are rising or 
falling as result of changing political, eco- 
nomic conditions. The only weekly affili- 
ated with the great Dow-Jones news 
service, Helps you invest money or plan 
financial affairs with greater under- 
standing and foresight. Helps you 
anticipate trends and grasp prof- 
itable investment opportunities 
ahead. TEAR OUT THIS AD 
and send with $5 (check or 
money order) TODAY. Or 
tell us to bill you later. 


Barron’s Dept.48US, 40 New St., New Y ork 4, N.Y. 


o £1 ofl 
SINGLE From $5 * DOUBLE From $7 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT 4, 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT expect to avoid pay- 
ing a tax on the income of a trust that 
you set up if you have the right to change 
the beneficiaries of the trust income and 
principal and to speed up distribution 
of the trust property. The U. S. Supreme 
Court refuses to review a lower-court 
decision, leaving in effect a ruling that 
the creator of such a trust was taxable 
on the trust’s income. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, in setting up a trust, some- 
times reserve the right to change the 
trust provisions, in regard to distribution 
of the property, without having the value 
of the principal later included in your 
gross estate. A circuit court of appeals 
rules in one case that such a trust princi- 
pal should not be included in the estate 
of the grantor, where he had no right to 
use any part of the trust or to designate 
another beneficiary. ° 


* * * 


YOU CAN now obtain from the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission copies of trade- 
p) ctice rules just issued for the whole- 
sale confectionery industry. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now find out the procedures 
to follow in going to Japan to seek re- 
covery of your property there or to study 
business prospects in that country. The 
State Department, in conjunction with 
the Commerce Department, explains 
these procedures under the new regula- 
tions governing admittance to Japan. In- 
formation about procedures may be ob- 
tained from field offices of the Office of 
International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, or from the State Department. 


YOU CAN now export petroleum 
products from East Coast ports of the 
U.S. This embargo on oil shipments is 
raised by the Office of International 
Trade of the Commerce Department. 


. * * 


YOU CANNOT usually ship the prod- 
ucts of your firm to European countries 
for display at trade fairs and exhibits 
without getting an export license. The 
Office of International Trade advises 
businessmen that these licenses are re- 
quired, except in the case of certain 
items valued at less than $100. 


and administrative decision 


YOU CANNOT, as a patent oynell 
expect to avoid paying a tax on i 
alty payments received by your wife 
der assignment-of-license agreements by 
tween you and a corporation that y, 
control. The U.S. Supreme Court fyj 
that, under an arrangement of this | 
the patent owner is taxable on the pale 
ments received by his wife, since he. 
tained substantial interests in the assia é 
ment contracts. ¥ 








* * * 


YOU CAN probably count on faye 
action by the National Labor Relatiy, 
Board in the future in handling collectiydy 
bargaining and “union shop” election 
The Board’s Associate General Couns 
announces that procedures are ej 
worked out to speed up these electioy 















YOU CAN, as a rule, delay bargain)” 
ing negotiations with a union in yw 
plant, because of the illness of your bi 
gaining representative, without bei 
cited by NLRB for refusal to bargii 
The Board indicates in one ruling tha 
reasonable delay is justified because ¢ 
sickness of company negotiators. In thi 
case, the delay was for six weeks. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a cost-plus-fxe 
fee contractor, expect to be reimburs 
by the Government for a publicity cant 
paign to notify the public of ya 
change-over from commercial to wartii 
production. The Comptroller Gener 
rules such expenses are not reimbursall¥ 
under a Government contract. 





YOU CAN get information about a 
re-employment rights of veterans {ti 
an interpretative bulletin and legal gu 
just issued by the Labor Departmeiq 
The booklet gives a number of ruling 
of decisions on reinstatement tigi 
under the Selective Service Act. 


* * * 


YOU CAN use a new form in fil 
with the Federal Mediation and Cone 
ation Service the notices of labor disptt 
sometimes required under the Te! 
Hartley Act. The new forms are availell 
at the Service’s Washington and regit! 
offices. Use of these forms is optional wi 
employers and unions. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus cow 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & Wott 
Report, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic mater 
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We're Spending 
One'lhousand Million 
Dollars 


to meet your growing needs for oil 


HE JOB AHEAD is a big job, calling for big 
plans and big performance. 


Right now Standard Oil Company (New Jer- 
sey) and its aftiliates are modernizing and ex- 
panding production and facilities at the greatest 
rate in their history. Expenditures for 1947 and 
1948 alone come to one billion dollars. That’s a 
thousand million dollars! 


It is reported that the oil industry as a whole 
will spend 13 billion dollars over the next few 
years to do this job. 


Why? What’s going on? 
Last year, this country used more oil than the 


whole world did in 1939—before World War II. 


You’re getting 61% more oil products now 
than pre-war. You’re getting 12% more than 
even the biggest war-time output. 


3 million more cars on the road than pre-war— 
buses and trucks up 25 and 30%! And the aver- 
age car is using 50 more gallons of gasoline a 
year than pre-war! 


1,500,000 more homes are oil-heated thanin 1939! 


Farmers have doubled their use of time-saving, 


work-saving tractors, trucks, and other equip- 
ment since pre-war! 


And this is all to the good. It spells progress. 
It’s part of America’s better and better living 
standards. 


It’s part of the amazing fact that oil has supplied 
62% of this country’s whole vast increase in use 
of fuel over the past 20 years—for industry, agri- 
culture, homes, and transportation. 


But it also means close figuring between pres- 
ent needs and present capacity. Even today’s 
record output doesn’t give the extra reserve of 
available supply we’ve always had in the Ameri- 
can oil business. This will be true until the full 
effect of the new, expanded facilities is felt. 


But the big new supply for your new need is 
on its way right now. Wells being drilled. Re- 
fineries, pipelines, storage tanks built. Billions 
of dollars working as fast and as hard as skill 
and resourcefulness and experience can make 
them work. 


The better you live the more oil you need. And 
the oil for your needs is on the way! 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 
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FROM AN EDITORIAL BY 


Wilham Randolph Flearst 


PUBLISHED IN THE HEARST NEWSPAPERS, APRIL 27, 1938 
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“Communists, Fascists and Nazis are all 
of the same color and odor. They are all rats 
gnawing at the foundation of Americanism. 


“The American people are sick and tired 
of the whole rotten business of foreign flag- 
waving and alien thinking that is the brazen 
and scheming ritual of these enemies of 
America. 


“We are thoroughly fed up with all the 
sham and pretense to democratic purposes 
under which they falsely cloak their real 
hate and contempt for American democracy. 


“We have too long been tolerant of in- 
tolerance. We have too long harbored the 
scheming hordes of Red Anarchists and 
other imported or domestic destructionists 
who plot against us in guise of harmless 


3 liberalists and crackpot idealists. 


& “ ° . . 
~ “It is time to get them out of America. 





“Tf these agitators advocate and approve 
the Communistic conditions which prevail 
in Russia, deport these alien sympathizers 
to Russia where they can enjoy those condi- 
tions to the fullest extent. 


“Let them starve with the farmers. Let 
them sweat and slave with the laborers for 
less than a living wage. Let them try to ex- 
press free opinions in Russia and face a 
firing squad.” 


(VR a 


Mr. Hearst’s words are as timely today as 
they were in 1938. A few Reds and Fellow 
Travelers have been fired from government 
jobs. Thousands more have not. 


These alien agitators and hate propagandists 
are due for a patriotic American housecleaning 
that must go into every nook and cranny of or- 
ganized subversion. 


























They wanted Permanent Comfort... 
and got it with Prermopane 





In thousands of commercial installations, management has provided lasting com- 
fort to promote greater employe efficiency. They accomplished this and much more, 
by installing Thermopane*—the insulating windowpane that makes single 





















. W 
glazing obsolete. 
Thermopane is composed of two or more panes of glass separated by dehydrated ‘ 
air and sealed around the edges with a metal-to-glass bond. It provides year-round insulation 
against heat and cold, assures more accurate control of air-conditioning equipment, i 
minimizes roomside condensation on glass, reduces sound transmission and 
chilling downdrafts at windows. Thermopane is particularly valuable in i 
multi-storied buildings where storm sash are impractical and 
maintenance of inside comfort is a problem. 
L-O-F Glass Distributors located in principal cities now stock Thermopane 
in standard sizes. Moreover, users are assured of prompt 
delivery in all sizes. 
Complete information about the world’s most wanted window- 
pane is available upon request. Libbey-Owens:Ford 
Glass Company, 1548 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. ; 
; @ Map makers work in comfort 
* in the Corps of Engineers’ Army : 
® Map Service Building, Dale- 
carlia, Md., in quarters day- 
lighted and insulated with wide 
windows of Thermopane. Two tr 
thousand Thermopane units per- f 
mit the precise and year-round 0 
control of humidity required by re 
delicate map-making operations. 
wa. 
mil 
the 
col 
Wes 
are 
dec 
os yea 
Architects: Porter & Lockie, Washington, D.C. ONLY LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD MAKES Thermopane 
Contractor: John McShain, Inc., Arlington, Va. chi. 
Glass Distributor: Hires Turner Glass Co., 
Washington, D.C. 
: LIBBEY* OWENS - FORD 
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LONDON....PARIS....FRANKFURT.... 





It's a good time to look at business conditions in Western Europe, to see 

what recovery there's been, what foundations there are to give underpinning 

to the big U.S. aid program now just starting. 
Progress since war's end has been much greater than is generally realized 

in the United States. Recovery hasn't been waiting for the Marshall Plan aid. 
Industrial production has pushed up faster than after World War I. Generally, 

it's a bit above 1938 levels. But, remember, 1938 wasn't a very good year. 
Norway, Denmark, Sweden and Switzerland are well above prewar marks. 
Britain, too, is pushing industrial output up through prewar levels. 
France, Belgium, Holland have just about recovered the 1938 pace. 
Italy, coming up fast, still has a long way to go to reach 1938 levels. 
Greece, hampered by civil war, is making only slow progress. 
Western Germany and Austria are far below the prewar pace, of course. 

















Getting down to specific industries, here's the general picture: 

European railways last year carried more freight than in 1938. That means 
tremendous progress has been made in repair of bridges, marshaling yards, right 
of way, rolling stock. But much of Europe's railroad equipment is past normal 
retirement age, and therefore expensive to keep up. 

Electric-power output already is about 30 per cent larger than before the . 
war. Biggest gains are being made in France and Italy. 

Coal production is climbing back to 85 per cent of normal this year. More 
miners, new machinery, more pit props are the chief needs in coal mines. Given 
these and U.S. coal, the end of Europe's coal shortage seems in sight. 

Steel output is only about two thirds of prewar amount. But the difference 
could be made up if available German capacity were fully used. The rest of 
Western Europe is producing more steel than in 1938. Scrap and coke shortages 
are current bottlenecks in steel mills. 

Shipbuilding is going great guns--50 per cent above prewar rate. 

5 Clearly, it would be a mistake to think Western Europe is tottering into 
decay. Great progress has been made in repairing physical damage to plants. 

















But, when it comes to food, the situation has been different. 
x Grain crops last year were only about 60 per cent of normal. But this 
year's harvest looks to be much better, maybe up to 90 or 95 per cent of normal. 
Agricultural recovery, generally, is not on a par with industrial. One 
chief problem is rebuilding livestock herds when fodder and feed are scarce. 
Fertilizer, too, is very short. There's plenty of capacity for making 
Synthetic nitrogen, but plants limp along for lack of fuel. 
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WORLD COMMERCE-INDUSTRY-- (Continued) 





Farm equipment, especially tractors, is scarce. Repair parts are badly 
needed. Many parts were formerly made in Germany. 








New moves to put Western Germany on her feet are to come soon. This core 


of the prewar European economy now is an empty shell. Western Germany produces 
little, buys little, sells little. All the countries of Europe suffer from the 
low voltage of the German industrial dynamo.- 

Stepping up the German voltage is a first task for the U.S. in Europe. 

Basic steps are to be taken by occupation authorities. 

Prices of everyday things, now heavily controlled, are to be allowed to 
move around more. German and world prices are to be allowed to react on one 
another. A new mark will be issued, maybe worth 30 cents in world trade. 

Too many marks have been chasing too few goods in Germany. Currency in 
circulation and bank deposits may be cut to one tenth their present size. At 
the same time, the U.S. will pour goods into Western Germany. Idea will be to 
restore Germans' faith in their money and its purchasing power. There will be 
fewer marks, but they'll be worth more. 

Wages in Western Germany must be brought into line with new currency values. 

Tinkering with prices, wages and money will work only if, as a result, 
enough people can earn enough money to buy enough daily bread. 

So more jobs will be necessary. That means more plants must be operated. 

Dismantling of German plants is to be played down. Most of the 682 plants 
now slated for dismantling probably will be operated. These include machine- 
tool and steel plants. Western Germany has got to be made a going concern once 
more. Washington, London and even Paris now realize that. ‘ 




















The German problem is only one in a number of basic weaknesses hampering 
recovery in Western Europe ever since V-E Day three years ago: 

Exports do not begin to keep pace with imports. This was true before the 
war, but then one third of imports was paid for by income from overseas invest- 
ments, shipping, banking, insurance revenues. Henceforth, exports are going 
to have to balance imports. Marshall Plan dollars will give a short breather. 
But this problem must be met eventually if Western Europe is to Stay solvent. 

Inflation pressures are fed by deficit financing, goods shortages. Prices 
are feverish. Goods are better to have than money whose value drops. Bigger 
flow of U.S. goods to key points and deals for withdrawing currency from circu- 
lation are among the remedies proposed by Washington. 

Weak currencies result from unbalanced trade. Nobody wants most European 
currencies. So barter and bilateral trade develop. Imports are controlled. 
Result: Trade within Europe is sharply less than before the war. 

The British pound and London banks used to be the main lubricants for Euro- 
pean trade. Now the pound is suspect, can't be exchanged for many currencies. 

Dollars would take the place of the pound. But nobody, except the Swiss, 
has enough of them. It wouldn't be surprising to find the currency-trade tangle 
in Western Europe helped by use of dollars as a clearing fund. Some such 
arrangement seems to Europeans a necessary part of any recovery plan. 








It all boils down to this: There's solid underpinning for a European Re- 
covery Program. Raising production won't be the rub, given labor peace and 


peace generally. Trouble will be in prices, money values and the flow of trade. 
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IN THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Business is Better than in the U.S. A....! 








—— 
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250% 





TOTAL INCOME PAYMENTS TO INDIVIDUALS 
PERCENT INCREASE 1939-1945 











BANK DEPOSITS mipote sour 


PERCENT INCREASE 
1939-1945 


UNITED STATES 





Individualincomein the U.S.A. is 
atits highest peak. Yet, income has 
grown faster in the three related 
states of Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and Mississippi thanin the U.S.A. 


as a whole. 


The charts above show this prog- 
ress, Actually, they have deeper 

| meaning. War-time gains in the 
South are here to stay. Workers 
are profiting from new skills. Farm- 
ersare raising new crops, with mod- 
ernmethods and low-cost electricity 
togive greater yields. 


A Broad Base 
for Prosperity 





Industries turn more and more to 
this area, because of rich natural 
resources and money-saving trans- 
portation. These figures give you 
an idea of the natural wealth in the 
Middle South, 
36% of U.S. Barite 


93% of U.S. Bauxite 
27% of U.S. Cotton 


54% of U.S. Rice 

10% of U.S. Salt 

74% of U.S. Sugar Cane 

10% of U.S. Petroleum 21% of U.S. Sulphur 

12% of U.S. Natural Gas 11% of U.S. Lumber 
70% of U.S. Tung Nuts 





Folks Can Enjoy 
Their Income Too 





Endless waterways, temperate cli- 
mate, wide-open spaces make this 
aaa sportsman’s paradise the year 
found, It’s a good place to live with 
friendly neighbors. Population is 97% 
tative-born—intelligent, adaptable, 
byal workers. 


THE MIDDLE 


Power for Prosperity 





The four electric service companies 
(listed below) are good examples of 
our American system at work for 
all the people. They are closely in- 
tegrated and interconnected to insure 
a constant supply of low-cost, de- 
pendable electricity. They provide 
the power for profitable industry and 
commerce, progressive farming, and 
better living in the areas they serve. 


SOUTH:..-A WORLD 


if f 
Niiddle South 





Gateway 
from the world’s richest valley 
to the rest of the globe 








For further information, write any 
of these electric service companies: 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
New Orleans 14, La. 


MississipP! POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Jackson, Miss. 


New ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans 9, La. 


OPPORTUNITY 
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= Life Around the World = 
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Never before have Italians campaigned 


with such a frenzy of anger and insults 


ROME 

S THE ELECTION CAMPAIGN Winds up 
A in Italy, Rome finds itself in a frenzy 
of anger and insults. The Communists 
and their opponents have never before 
campaigned so hard—and so maliciously 
—to win votes. 

Some of the streets look as though they 
had been hit by a cyclone because cam- 
paign posters are ripped from walls 
almost as soon as they can be put up. 
People huddle together on street corners 
and in the piazzas, waving their arms 
and shouting back and forth. They are 
discussing politics. “You're a liar!” has 
become almost a commonplace rejoinder 
these days. 

Campaign writings are spread all over 
the streets, in letters 6 feet high. Most 
of the street writing is done by the left- 
wingers. The Communists have lots of 
white paint, and they like to use it. The 
signs ask for votes and, although it seems 
a little hasty, denounce as “cowards” all 
those who do not intend to vote the way 
the signs say. 

Developments in the outside world 





bring an almost immediate reaction in the 
Italian campaigning. Within a couple of 
hours after the Western Allies offered to 
restore Trieste to Italy, for example, huge 
posters were being stuck up on the walls 
by the anti-Communists. The legend: 

“Viva Trieste! Who helps Italy? The 
Government has obtained the first step 
toward a revision of the peace treaty! 
America, France and England agree to 
return Trieste to Italy!” 

It was Palmiro Togliatti, the Commu- 
nist boss, who made the first public 
statement about Trieste. He called it “a 
dirty trick, a dirty election trick!” 

When the United States published the 
figures of American aid to Italy and said 
it would be stopped in the event of a 
left-wing victory, a pro-Communist news- 
paper called it “Blackmail! An election 
trick!” 

And then, when Russia announced she 
was sending 25,000 tons of scrap iron to 
Italy, a Government newspaper pro- 
claimed: “Bribery! A dirty trick.” 

That is the way things have been going 
for days now. Meanwhile, the battle of 
the posters has intensified. 

One day a big, Communist poster ap- 
peared. “Brazen cowards!” it shrieked. 
“While we fought in the resistance you 
Christian Democrats hid in the Vatican.” 

An hour had hardly passed before the 
Christian Democrats replied with their 
own poster. “Liars! Be ashamed of your- 
selves!” it started, and then proceeded 
to give a list of Communist leaders who 
took refuge in Vatican grounds during 
the German occupation. 

Americans at home would be inter- 
ested to know some of the lurid things 
the Communists are saying about the 
U.S. Among the most frequent claims 
are these: The U.S. has occupied all 
major Italian ports. Armed marines have 
landed in Italy. Italian territory in Africa 
has been stolen by the U.S. for the in- 
stallation of military bases. Atomic bombs 
are stored in Genoa and Naples. The 
U.S. has issued detailed orders to Italian 
police to beat up wounded veterans 
whenever possible. 

These are just a few of the fantastic 
campaign claims. Most Italians I have 
talked with, however, do not seem to be 
too much impressed with such talk, or 
with talk of war. They know that the 
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U.S. does not want war any more thy 
the Italians do. 
In fact, in spite of the intensity 
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anger of the political campaign—a cap fh... f 
paign that pits the U.S. and Russi ee a 
against each other in talk—there ig gy mr - 
prisingly little war hysteria in Italy rig aes 
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Germany’s grim train 






through Soviet zone 









HELMSTEDT, GERMAN) 

RAVEL ON THE Berliner Express wa 
Bane to be quite a grim thing, eve 
in the days before the train’s regular trig 
to and from Berlin was interrupted be 
cause of Russia’s attempt to control traf 
between that city and Western German 

The Berliner Express is the train thé 
U.S. Army has been running betwee 
Berlin and Frankfurt, across the Russiay 
zone of Germany, ever since the Alli 
occupation began. It is a good train, oe 
of the best in postwar Europe. And th 
latest episode in its career only addstj 
the adage that has grown up among th 
Americans in Germany: 

“Anything can happen on the Berlin 
and almost everything does.” 

Long before the transport dispute be 
tween Russia and the Western Allie 
developed, a trip on the Berliner ha 
become something of a warlike exper 
ence. It always has been a sort of tems 
adventure—riding an American — thi 
through the night across forbidding Ru 
sian territory. The grim atmosphere bk 
gan to intensify some weeks ago. 

For some time now the doors of t 
Berliner have been locked during t 
train's 4-hour run through the Russia 
zone. U.S. military police, armed wif 
machine guns, have been standing gua 
in the vestibule of each of the five sleepin 
cars. They went on duty when the Ri 
sians first started halting U. S. and Britis 
trains to remove German passengers. 

I have ridden the Berliner many timé 
Even in the days before the armed guat 
were added, the trip often took on th 
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aspects of a Wild West thriller. As much 

Once on a trip last summer, for exal m the Berli 
ple, I was awakened by shots and ru fe Soviet Z 
ning feet. I learned later that would pane offi 
bandits had hopped aboard the reat a always 
as the train slowed down near Heloggare that t 
















stedt to enter the Russian zone. Th a in 
made their way along the tops of ed afew 
cars, trying to get to the mail car, whi ng time 
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},d been robbed several times in previ- 
bys weekS. 

Officials spotted them, halted the train 
nq started firing into the night. Someone 
‘reamed with pain, but no trace of the 
obbers Was found during a 45-minute 

tg kearch. % 

Things haven't always been that 
rilling. Sometimes they were just fun. 
day nights, for example, the Express 

ore thai «ually took on the aspects of a week-end 
pecial with schoolgirls and bobby-soxers 
sity and iding the train to dates in a half-dozen 
—a Camb ities of the American zone. 
| Russi Qn one recent trip my coach was filled 
© IS suf ah the girls’ cheering squad and the 
aly righ embers of a teen-age basketball team, 
J. W.MBade up of the daughters and sons of 
\my and Military Government person- 
el, They kept up the same sort of chatter 
train me hears in high-school corridors and 
ound campus soda fountains back home 
1 America. The fun continued until 11 
NE Fe... when the harassed chaperone finally 
Mucceeded in giving a “lights out” order 
7ERMAN Bhat stuck. 
ress Wal) For the most part, though, the Ber- 
ng, ever 
cular trig 
pted be 
rol trafhi 
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et has been a business train—made up 
f five sleepers, a coach and a’ diner. 
ravel on the train is not free, but it cer- 
rs of tqmily isn’t too expensive. A trip costs 
wring tygebout a cent a mile. And meals, 25 cents. 
~ Russia The occupants on most trips are Army 
ned ficers, civilian officials of the Military 
ng guagp"ernment and private business repre- 
» sleepingaatives. Russians, French, Dutch, Nor- 
the Ruge’gans, Americans and British usually 
1d Britia’ aboard. Through the confusion of 
ers. jeugues can be heard talk of export- 
nv timegettott problems, of how to make Ger- 
od guai@t’s democratic, and of the many tasks 
‘k on tt grow out of military occupation. 

a 4smuch business has been transacted 
for exalt the Berliner in its night trips across 
and ru he Soviet zone as is transacted in many 
would-mesiness offices. But most of the passen- 
» year ce always have seemed to be acutely 
ar Heimgi’e that they are outsiders, riding out 
ne. The night in a hostile land. 

. of eid Many Americans have been worried for 
ar, whidg Sng time. They have been. acutely 
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CARIBBEAN LINE 
TRADE ROUTE 





(et on 
“LYKES LINES 


ae ee 





CANAL ZONE 


LYKES Caribbean Line vessels are a familiar 
sight to Havana Harbor and historic Morro Castle 


in Caribbean Commerce 


American Flag Trade Routes 
CARIBBEAN LINE —Regu- 


lar service from Houston, Gal- 
veston, Beaumont and Lake 
Charles to Havana, Cienfue- 
gos, Nuevitas (Pastelillo) and 
Santiago, Cuba; Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti; Ciudad Trujillo, 
Dominican Republic; San 
Juan, Mayaguez and Ponce, 
Puerto Rico. Regular service 
from Houston and Galveston 
to Cristobal, Canal Zone; 
Cartagena and Barranquilla, 
Colombia; Curacao; Aruba; 
Maracaibo, Puerto Cabello, La 
Guaira and Guanta, Venezuela. 
U. K. LINE- From Tampa, 
New Orleans and West Gulf 
ports. 

CONTINENT LINE (&u- 
rope and Scandinavia) —From 
Tampa, New Orleans and U.S. 
West Gulf ports. 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE 
—From U. S. Gulf and South 
Atlantic ports. 

AFRICA LINE—From U. Ss. 
Gulf ports. 


ORIENT LINE —From U. s. 
Gulf ports. 





For more than half a century the name Lykes 
has been associated with the flow of export-import 
commerce between United States Gulf ports and 
the island and mainland countries of the Carib- 
bean. Today’s Caribbean Line is the result of 
steady growth and progress in serving the chang- 
ing needs of trade. It is typical of the six major 
world trade routes over which Lykes fast, modern, 
C-type cargo vessels are regularly scheduled. 

For exports and imports of mid-Continent and 
Southern States, the great productive area of mid- 
America, the U. S. Gulf is the natural gateway to 
the Caribbean and all other world markets. Specify 
VIA GULF PORTS AND LYKES for advantageous 
economical routing—and for dependable, expe- 
rienced ocean transportation. 

Every Lykes vessel flies the American flag; each 
is a part of your Merchant Marine—your country’s 
lifeline of world trade and security. 


LIMITED PASSENGER ACCOMMODATIONS 


Write for the folder, ‘‘Lykes Lines and Gult Ports.’’ Address 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc., Dept. E, New Orleans, La. 


LYKES 
LIKES 








Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 

Offices at: NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, GALVESTON, NEW YORK, Baltimore, Beaumont, 
Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas, Gulfport, Kansas City, Lake Charles, Memphis, Milwaukee, 
Mobile, Port Arthur, St. Louis, Tampa, Washington, D. C. 

OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL WORLD PORTS 
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All Courvoisier Cognacs bear this registered phrase 
E-C-G IMPORTERS, INC. - 


SOLE AGENTS FOR U.S.A. + 


1. Noticeably unique flavor 


2. Unchanging quality 


When the auditor makes 
his final check, it signi- 
fies “this is right.’’ When 


cognacs are in question, the word 
“COURVOISIER” is the symbol 
of highest quality, individual bou- 





quet and taste. No other name 


\ means the same—or as much. 





For your enjoyment, ask 
for COURVOISIER— 
not just brandy. — 








84 PROOF 


NEW YORK CITY 





A LINE DESIGNED ESPECIALLY 
for UTILITY and LONG LIFE . 





DELUXE BENCHES OF STEEL 





Fig. 1727 


These attractive ‘‘Hallowell‘’ Deluxe Work-Benches 
of Steel readily meet the broadening demands of 
industry. They are furnished with one-piece, 
smooth steel tops, 24” or 30” wide x 4’, 5‘ or 
6’ long, or Masonite Tempered Presdwood ce- 
mented to them . serviceable, roomy drawers 
anc bottom shelf is flanged to floor level and 
set-in to give toe room. This construction is ex- 
ceptionally sturdy. Write for your ‘‘Hallowell’‘ 
Shop Equipment Catalog. 
Ask for the name and address of your 
nearest ‘‘Hallowell'’ Distributor 
Over 45 Years in Business 


STANDAKD PRESSED STEEL CO 
JENKINTOWN, PENNA., BOX 734 
Boston © Chicago © Detroit e Indianapolis 
St. Louis e San Francisco 



















Crossroads of the World 


—key to all European travel 
td 


For new illustrated booklet: 
France Says Come, write Box N 


French National Tourist Office 
610 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
307 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
411 KOHL BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 
448 S. HILL ST., LOS ANGELES 


Let your friendly travel agent make 
your reservations 
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aware, from the beginning, that Ry 
rules the rails over which American ty 
travel from the U.S. zone in the weg 
the little island of Americans in Bes 

Seasoned travelers have been aD 
hensive ever since the armed Amer 
guards were added to the train’s regi Marqu 
crew. They have feared that the pres an act 
of the guards and the Russian th of the 
along the route may one day set off The 
tragic incident. Everybody knows thy Emper 
overanxious trigger finger—on either g ations 
—could spell real trouble anywhere aly 1S Q 
the lonely route of the Berliner, TE Dur 
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TOE In we 
HE LONG-DRAWN-OUT Japanese Wi the defe 
| oa trial is coming to a close WM formally 
with the biggest question still unansi war But 
ed. That is the question of Emp t read ; 
Hirohito’s guilt or innocence as a Min the ce 
criminal, adviser, 
The Emperor is not on trial, of cou The ¢, 
The prosecution deliberately chose of many 
leave him out of the case and fix respi Emperor. 
bility for the war on 24 of his chiel if eventual] 
visers. As a consequence, the prosectttil Hirohito 
find that they have to spend much oft fnanese 
time trying to show Hirohito’s innoceti# pave to . 
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in Tokyo—or is he? 


But, inevitably, the Emperor has i Some ex] 
drawn into the case. In fact, as the ti defendan 
wore to an end, his absence from the Meany, 
of defendants became more and D8 the street 
conspicuous. mactic af 

The fact that the Emperor is 0@ directly ix 
trial ties in with the basic U. S. politfutterly ap 
retain the Emperor system in Jap different - 
a stabilizing influence during the po The view 
of occupation. Nevertheless, the issue Japanese 


his war guilt has become paramoullfMinistey 
the spectators during the progress tt should die 
war-crimes trial. Much of the evidel a8 their re 
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that Ry introduced against Japan’s war leaders 
erican tril ints accusingly at the Emperor. 

the wef Hirohito’s war role, as reconstructed 
'S in Beil glely from evidence at the trial, goes 
DEEN apnllback as far as February, 1932. That long 
d Ameri ago, according to his personal adviser, 
Lin's reg Marquis Koichi Kido, the Mikado took 
the presey an active interest in the aggressive action 
‘Sian tragiof the Japanese Army in China. 


ty set off There has been evidence, too, that the 





ows that Emperor was thoroughly aware of prepa- 
1 either gf rations for possible war against Russia, 
where al U.S.,and Britain as early as Feb. 18, 1938. 
T. Ted During the episode that began with 


F Japan’s move into French Indo-China and 
> culminated with the sneak attack on Pearl 
J Harbor, Hirohito was in almost day-to- 
) day contact with the military and diplo- 
matic situation. He personally approved 
- aggressive measures planned against 
French Indo-China and, at the same time, 
wged caution against provoking U. S. 
' retaliation. 

Evidence has gotten into the trial that 
the Emperor personally ordered an inves- 
tigation of America’s potential resources 
of rubber, tin and other raw materials, 
in the weeks before Pearl Harbor. Other 
\ evidence shows that the Emperor fre- 
i quently expressed a personal wish to 
» avoid war, but he did not use his extraor- 
dinary powers to prevent the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. According to the testimony, 
the Emperor, on those occasions when 
he could have spoken or acted decisively, 
either remained silent or implicitly sup- 
ported the war plotters. 

All of this record—and more—has been 
brought out paradoxically at the same 
time both the defendants and the prose- 
trial cutors have been trying to show the Em- 

peror as a man without guilt in the war 
h 4 "plans, As the case has progressed, the 

@! B Emperor has become more conspicuous 
') by his absence from the courtroom. 

In weighing the guilt or innocence of 
the defendants, the court will not rule 
close Ww formally on the Emperor’s role in the 
| unansif war, But the Japanese people are certain 
f Empefif to read much into the verdict—especially 
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aS a Win the case of Hirohito’s former personal 
_ Fadviser, Marquis Kido. 
, of CONE The conviction of Kido, in the minds 
: chose I of many, would imply the guilt of the 
1X resplll Emperor. Regardless of whether the Allies 
is chiel eventually ordered the prosecution of 
prose Hirohito in that event, most informed 
uch of OM fapanese say the Emperor himself would 
nnoc have to shoulder his own responsibility. 
wt has MMfSome expect him to abdicate if all the 
as the tfiidefendants on trial are convicted. 
rom the Meanwhile, to the Japanese man in 
and ll the street, the trial has been an anticli- 
matic affair since the Emperor is not 
r is not directly involved, The Japanese public is 
5. policy utterly apathetic toward the trials and in- 
n Jap different about the fate of the defendants. 
the pe The view I hear most often expressed by 
he iss Japanese friends is that former Prime 
ramoulll Minister Hidekj Tojo and his associates 
pee should die for what the Japanese regard 
e evidlas their real crime—losing the war. J. F. 
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J.P. MORGAN & CO. 


$143 ,930,630.47 


315,055 075.52 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK 
Condensed Statement of Condition March 31, 1948 
ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and Due from Banks........ . 
United States Government Securities...... ee 
State and Municipal Bonds and Notes...... ° 


Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank........... 
Other Bonds and Securities (including Shares 
of Morgan Grenfell § Co. Limited and 


Morgan § Cie. Incorporated).............. 
Loans and Bills Purchased...............00. 
Accrued Interest, Accounts Receivable, etc... 
ORME TUGURO RE 06a asain catered sole xe 4 eee 


Liability of Customers on Letters 
of Credit and Acceptances $7 918,639.64 
Less Prepayments........ aes 259,672.00 


17,7 41,490.74 
1,200,000.00 


13,539,248.52 
130,786,453.91 
2,247 886.44 
3,000,000.00 


7 658,967.64 





LIABILITIES 
DORGHUGs Si vicsidedasnarens $551,746 .084.47 
Official Checks Outstanding 12,413 729.54 
Accounts Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc.... 
Acceptances Outstanding and Letters of 


OCHOGEE FISME De aioa vi occineue es Gee cicens oneied ° 
COMMIS oe xia aa ne eels Aes Re casa naace cease 
Rg EER TR COTTE UC ETE CCE CLEP ETT CET OEE 
URGUNEOU CUO o6s ¢c ceaccidcvcesvanadas «s 


$635,159,753.24 


$564,159,814.01 
4,698,435.47 


7 918,639.64 
20,000 000.00 
20,000,000.00 
18,382,864.12 


$635,159 753.24 





United States Government securities carricd at $16,942,568.15 in the above 
statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, to secure 
public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 




































































































































Whispers. 





U. S.-Soviet Deal by 1949?... ‘Bugs’ Still in Jet Planes 
... Gen. Eisenhower as Silent Influence on G.O.P. 


George Marshall, Secretary of State, 
is convinced Russia will be in a mood 
to deal with U.S. on a firm basis 
within six months or a year, after it 
has discovered that U. S. is in Europe 
to stay and cannot be frightened out. 


xk * 


Joseph Stalin tipped his hand in Ber- 
lin when he had his troops back away 
without shooting in a showdown with 
U.S.-Britain. This was one more sig- 
nal that Russia is not set for war now. 


x * * 


Russia’s big shots are to get credit for 
three big accomplishments in U.S.: 
(1) assuring billions in aid for non- 
Russian countries; (2) revival of the 
draft; (3) rearmament and partial 
mobilization. President Truman nev- 
er could have sold Congress on these 
things without the help of Premier 
Stalin and his aides. 


xk tk 


White House group is a bit more op- 
timistic over its political fortunes, 
now that Russia is pulling back from 
a showdown. The feeling is that, if 
Mr. Truman can dramatize a victory 
over John Lewis and one over Joseph 
Stalin, he will be back in the running 
in November. 


xk *® 


President Truman is being told by 
his political scouts that a large pro- 
portion of the Negro vote will go to 
him in November because he has 
risked his political life in supporting 
the idea of federal legislation to bar 
racial discrimination. 


xk 


Big-city political organizations in the 
Democratic Party are lining up back 
of President Truman for renomina- 
tion and are not lending aid and com- 
fort to those who would sidetrack the 
President. The party leaders are not 
at all impressed with the idea of try- 
ing to draft Dwight Eisenhower. 


wT ok of 


Republican candidate pickers remain 
deeply concerned over the possibility 
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that the Democrats might draft Gen- 
eral Eisenhower after the Republi- 
cans have chosen their candidate for 
1948. General Eisenhower, keeping 
quiet, will exercise an influence in the 
choice of the next President. 


xk * 


Joseph Martin, House Speaker, is 
taking the lead in Congress in shap- 
ing a preparedness program for U.S. 
Speaker Martin is pushing in to take 
some of the limelight on Republican 
foreign-policy making from Senator 
Arthur Vandenberg. 


ee 


The mission headed by William H. 
Draper, Jr., Under Secretary of the 
Army, which went to Tokyo to check 
up on the occupation, is privately 
critical of the way the Japanese econ- 
omy has been handled by General of 
the Army Douglas MacArthur. Mem- 
bers of the mission were not im- 
pressed by the degree of reform and 
recovery in Japan. 


xk * 


James Forrestal, Defense Secretary, 
is not too pleased by the way the Air 
Force is being singled out in Congress 
for special attention when defense 
money is divided up. Inside word is 
that there aren’t even drawing-board 
plans for planes to fill out 70 air 
groups, which the Air Force would 
like to have instead of the 55 now 
provided for. The “bugs” aren’t yet 
out of jet-propelled aircraft. 


xk 


Gen. Carl Spaatz, Air Force Staff 
Chief, is stepping out according to 
long-determined personal plans and 
not because of basic differences with 
Defense Secretary Forrestal over air 
policy. Neither is General Spaatz re- 
signing because of an inside argument 
over how to deal with Russia. 


xk * 


Representative Francis Case (Rep.), 
of South Dakota, author of the rene- 
gotiation provision that took a lot of 


profit out of the war, is set to press 


for a new renegotiation act to take 












profits from any large-scale rear 
ment program that may now 
adopted. 








xk *& 






Paul Hoffman, as dispenser of Fy 
pean-aid billions, will be expected 
Congress to remain relatively ; 
pendent of the Department of Stall 
A Republican, he is strongly back 
by G.O.P. leaders in Congress and 
be expected to keep his job even Wik 
a change at the White House, 













xk * 


Italy is getting an extra $10,000, 
indirectly from Washington just 
fore the Italian election. That 
of the ERP money allotted to Ga 
many is being spent by Mili 
Government officials to buy Ite 
fruits and vegetables for Ger 
That way ERP dollars work twig 
once in Germany and once in If 












































xk * 


Italy’s Premier De Gasperi is 
dent that his Government can 
quickly any Communist revolt. 
good division can seal off the Yu 
slav border, so that Italy will not 
another Greece. 


xk *® 


Gen. Lucius Clay, U.S. comma 
in Berlin, is in highest standing 
State Secretary Marshall and 
the White House for the calm a 
decisive way he stood up to Russi 
when they put on the heat. The 
Department had been a bit at @ 
with General Clay on policy te 
to Germany. 


x * *® 


Palestine is expected to end up ul 
a trusteeship administered by U 
Britain and France, with U.S.1 
ing the brunt of the policing cost 


xk 


Juan Peron, Argentina’s Presidemh 
finding that his country has ori 
itself out of some markets. Argel 
grain isn’t selling as well as it di 
the price asked, but so far priceé 
ting is being avoided. 
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